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The Circle 
of Knowledge 


COMPLETE IN 


ONE VOLUME 


1000 PAGES 


A Handy Reference Book for 
the Adult 


Every important question you can ask is answered in 
some department of “ The Circle of Knowledge.” Beauti- 
fully bound in flexible leather or law buckram, printed 
on the best paper, an attractive addition to any library. 
i. BOOK OF THE HEAVENS—‘*How does the moon 
affect our earth?” You'll find the tides explained and 
clearly pictured here, with description of the other 
heavenly bodies. 

Did you know the moon makes the solid crust of the earth 
rise and fall as it does the sea? On page 20 of “ The 
Circle of Knowledge ” you'll find it. 

2. BOOK OF THE EARTH—‘ What are the longest 
rivers? The highest mountains? The largest lakes?” 
All the big rivers are pictured side by side and the moun- 
tains and lakes arranged the same way. This book gives 
the whole story of how the earth is made. 

3. BOOK OF THE PLANT KINGDOM—* Where does 
our sugar come from?” This book tells all about the 
plants that feed us. The flowering plants are shown by 
beautiful colored pictures. 

4. BOOK OF THE ANIMAL KINGDOM—* What are 
the domesticated animals and how are they used?” Did 
you know there were 31 different kinds? You'll find the 
pictures and history of all tame and wild animals here. 
5 BOOK OF RACES AND PEOPLES—‘ How old is 
the human race?” On page 269 is the picture of a man 
who lived 500,000 years ago. Read the whole story of 
where the races came from. 

6. BOOK OF NATIONS—* What was Egypt like in 
the days of King Tutankhamen?” This book tells you 
that and all about the new nations the newspapers are 
talking about. It is a complete world history. 

7. BOOK OF LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE— 
“When should you say ‘between’ and when * among’?” 
You find here all the necessary rules of writing and speak- 
ing correctly. 

8 BOOK OF SCIENCES AND INVENTION—‘ How 
does your radio work and who invented it?” All the 
great inventions are described here. You'll find, too, hard 
examples in arithmetic explained, tables in chemistry and 
Physics charts. 

9. BOOK OF THE HUMAN BODY—*“ How do the 
sound waves reach your brain?” You can’t help under- 
stand this and other facts about your body when you see 
them pictured and described here. 

10. BOOK OF THE WORLD WAR—“‘ Why did 
France invade the Ruhr Valley?” This book explains it 
and many other references to the World War that appear 
in the papers every day. 

11. BOOK OF THE CHILD WORLD—* Who was 
Peter Pan?’’ One of the bedtime stories in this book 
tells it. Here’s a picture and story book for little ones 
that will start their education right. 
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child enjoys it. 





A Constant Delight to the Child 


The fascinating story of all the varied wonders of 
nature and marvelous works of man, so delightfully told 
that it reads like a novel, so simple that the youngest 


Its 600 illustrations, many of them in 


color, unfold the account of creation with the vividness 
and force of a moving picture. 


A Key to Education 


But it is more than an entertaining Christmas gift. 


Not like a toy that is broken and discarded in a few 


days, “The Circle of Knowledge ” 


is an unceasing source 


of pleasure and profit to your child for five years to come? 
It creates in the child the thirst for knowledge which 


is the key to education. 


Leading Educators praise it as 


the best plan yet devised for making study interesting and 


aiding children in their ‘‘ home school ” work. 
homes are already using it. 


A million 
You can help your child 


toward success in life by giving him this great work now. 


offer. 


For Your Free Use 


For a limited time we are making you an unusual 
We will send you “The Circle of Knowledge 


for your free use for a long enough time to test it thor- 


oughly. 


If you do not agree with us as to its value you 


can return it without one cent of cost or any obligation 


on your part. 


If you agree with us you may keep it by 


making a few monthly payments. 


out and mail the attached coupon. 


SEND NO MONEY. We pay postage. Merely fill 


It costs nothing to 


try it. 


ACT AT ONCE before this special free trial offer 


expires. 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
Dept. T. M. 4, 522 5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Send me for free examination, charges prepaid, “The 
Cirele of Knowledge.’ If I decide to keep it I will send $2.00 
monthly until the fu!l price of $9.90 (cloth), $15.90 (full 
leather) is paid. If I do not care for it I will return it within 
five days at your expense without obligation to me. (Indicate 
binding preferred.) 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Mr. Coolidge’s Week 


@ The President held a series of con- 
ferences with Republican politicians on 
the question of some 200 appointments 
to vacant posts which are to be sub- 
mitted to the Senate for approval. The 
only appointment announced at the 
White House was that of Edwin P. 
Morrow, retiring Governor of Ken- 
tucky, as a member of the Railroad 
Labor Board to succeed Judge R. M. 
Barton. 


@ Governor Wallace R. Farrington of 
Hawaii called at the White House to 
press the claim of Hawaii to admission 
to the union as a state. The matter will 
be carried to Congress. 


@ William C. Procter, Ivory soap man, 
“angel” of the Leonard Wood cam- 
paign in 1920, and “Bob” Wolfe, news- 
paper proprietor of Columbus, O., both 
arch enemies of Harry M. Daugherty, 
visited the White House. The Presi- 
dent is openly trying to patch up the 
Republican split in Ohio. Otherwise 
he has small chance of securing a block 
delegation from Ohio.to the Republi- 
can Convention of 1924, 


@ Mr. Coolidge made the first an- 
nouncement of his stand on the Phil- 
ippine question. He favors adhering to 
the Government’s promise of ultimate 
freedom for the islands, but does not 
believe they are yet ready for it. 

@ Arrangements were completed by 
which the President will deliver a 
speech, to be broadcasted by radio, on 
Dec. 10 in memory of President Hard- 
ing. 

@ Mr. Coolidge announced the per- 
sonnel of a committee to investigate the 
cases of 31 so-called political prisoners 
still in prison for War time offences 
(see page 4). 

@ Mr. and Mrs. William R. Hearst 
called at the White House. Mr. Hearst 
and the President had a half an hour 
conference, “to renew an old acquaint- 
ance.” On departing Mr. Hearst said, 
“TI think he is a very able man, rather 
conservative, but with a number of 
progressive ideas—although in the main 


‘ he is a conservative man.” 











@ The President’s message to Con- 
gresS was given out to the press on 
Nov. 29 and was known to all members 
of Congress. Because of the fact that 
it was not known definitely when it 
would be delivered, no excerpts may be 
published in this week’s issue of Time, 
which may appear before the actual 
delivery of the message. 

@ Major General Lansing H. Beach, 
chief of Engineers of the War De- 
partment, reported that the upper 
portion of the White House both 
structurally and as a fire hazard was 
unsafe. A matter of some $400,000 is 
needed for renovation. 


Booms 

The new moon has waxed to the 
first quarter. Presidential candidacies 
now definitely pass into a new phase. 
Congress opens; the President’s mes- 
sage is delivered. All those afflicted 
with the mid-winter’s madness of po- 
litical ambition must soon speak or 
hold their peace for four years more— 
all at least accept the occupant of the 
White House, who has the privilege 
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of intimating that he has forgotten even 
such a matter as a Presidential year in 
the press of official duties. 


Calvin Coolidge has a candidacy. 
Nonetheless, the question now arises: 
how soon will he step out of the cocoon 
of work to unfold the glittering wings 
of an active candidate? There was a 
press report abroad which said in so 
many words that by the middle of 
December ‘Mr. Coolidge’s boom would 
be loud in every state; his pre-conven- 
tion campaign manager and subman- 
agers would be picked; their headquar- 
ters would dot the country. 

There was equally reliable informa- 
tion that the White House candidate 
would play a waiting game. Allow a 
host of favorite son candidates each to 
bring his own small band of rooters 
to the Convention. There, above them 
all, would boom the figure of a hard- 
working, businesslike executive; the 
only great figure who could carry off 
the majority of the delegates and win 
a majority of the votes. 

This contrast is of extremes. The 
Coolidge candidacy will not be too mod- 
est a flower, as is evident already. 
Neither is it likely to be as boisterous 
as that of Hiram Johnson threatens to 
be. It has good financial backing and 
there will be much judicious publicity. 

Secretary C. Bascom Slemp is not 
campaign manager. But he is a ca- 
pable man to undertake the business 
of negotiation and maneuvering for 
position. There was a report of his 
activities in Alabama, where the friends 
of Senator Underwood have arranged 
a regulation that all candidates in that 
state’s Presidential primaries must be 
state residents. Mr. Slemp was said 
to have arranged that Aubrey Thomas, 
formerly a Congressman from Ohio 
but now a resident of Alabama, will 
run in the primaries and deliver his 
delegates to Coolidge at the Conven- 
tion. 


Hiram Johnson’s candidacy ad- 
vanced with the delivery of his first 
important speech in Chicago and by 
the appointment of his campaign man- 
ager. 

The Chicago utterance was heralded 
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as a “keynote speech.” Senator John- 
son denied it afterwasds. The principal 
points of his speech were: 

1) That foreign affairs are “at the 
forefront as a national issue.” 


2) That the League of Nations, the 
World Court, a reparations confer- 
ence are “preposterous and futile... 
transparent subterfuge.” 

3) That the Administration has no 
foreign policy except to get us into 
“undiscovered European adventure.” 

4) That our real foreign policy 
should be to offer “with equal gener- 
osity” to “clothe the naked and feed 
the hungry,” but that other U. S. action 
should be confined to cases “where 
American interests are involved and 
where the remedy which America can 
seek is clearly to be seen and is capa- 
ble of clear statement and of American 
execution.” 

In domestic 
favored: 

1) A soldier bonus because “we must 
keep faith with the ex-service men... . 
If we had not intended to pass the 
so-called bonus law we should have 
said so.” 

2) Tax reduction for the 13,600,000 
tax payers with incomes under $10,000 
a year. 

3) Lower railroad freight rates and 
coOperative marketing to help the 
farmers but not Government price fix- 
ing or entry into the grain business. 

4) A Constitutional amendment to 
enable Congress to prevent child labor. 

5) Minimum wage laws for women. 

“Very mild,’ commented Washing- 
ton on Mr. Johnson’s speech, “unex- 
pectedly mild.” 

But Mr. Johnson’s choice of a cam- 
paign manager was not unexpectedly 
mild. He chose Frank H. Hitchcock, 
who belongs to the tooth-and-nail 
school of campaign management. He 
conducted Taft in 1908 (and was Post- 
master General in Taft’s Cabinet); he 
conducted Hughes in 1916; and he con- 
‘ducted Leonard Wood on an expensive 
trip to the Convention in 1920. He is 
known as a specialist in Southern dele- 
gates, and there should be a keen duel 
between him and C. Bascom Slemp for 
the delegations from the South— 
although there will not be so much to 
quarrel over since the Southern dele- 
gations have been cut (Time, Sept. 24). 
Not in idle fun was he called an “astute 
broker of delegates.” 

His choice as campaign manager is 
a sign that the Johnson campaign will 
be a thoroughly professional affair and 
that it will be well financed. Frank 
R. Kent, one of the ablest of political 
correspondents, estimates that every one 
of the active candidates—Coolidge, 
Johnson, Underwood, McAdoo, will 
have from $100,000 to $500,000 spent in 


matters Mr. Johnson 





© International 
Frank H. Hitcucock 
He belongs to the tooth-and-nail school 


his behalf before the Convention. With 
William Wrigley and A. D. Lasker as 
backers, Mr. Johnson’s fund may go 
well beyond that figure. William Ran- 
dolph Hearst is also in Mr. Johnson’s 
background. 

All the other candidates have 
wealthy friends or relatives and sev- 
eral are themselves very wealthy— 
Underwood, McAdoo, Pinchot, for ex- 
ample. But with Mr. Hitchcock in 
command Mr. Johnson’s campaign 
should be notable for the flying of fur 
and money, wherever it can advantage- 
ously and quietly be spent. 


THE CABINET 
The Mails 


This is the season of Government re- 
ports. Not last to come forward with 
his annual contribution was Postmaster 
General Harry S. New. In brief, he 
related that postal business increased 
9.89% during the last fiscal year as 
compared with an increase of 4.61% in 
the previous year. His appropriation 
for postal service had been increased 
only 5.4% for postal clerks, only .71% 
for carriers, and decreased over 20% 
for various auxiliary services, never- 
theless the previous year’s deficit had 
been decreased from $60,000,000 to 
about $30,000,000. 


Aeroplane mail service on the trans- 
continental route of 2,680 miles had 
been maintained at a cost of $1,774,152. 
The mail aeroplanes were credited with 
a mileage of 1,809,028 and the car- 











riage of 67,875,840 pieces of mail with 
a performance 96.72% perfect. 


A Policy 


In honor of the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the nativity of the Monroe 
Doctrine, Secretary of State Hughes 
delivered an address on the Doctrine 
before the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science in Philadel- 
phia. His address was an exegesis and 
a restatement. 

The Doctrine, said Mr. Hughes, as 
it is now acted upon by the Govern- 
ment, may be summarized as opposed 
1) “To any non-American action en- 
croaching upon the political indepen- 
dence of American States under any 
guise, and 2) to the acquisition in any 
manner of the control of additional ter- 
ritory in this hemisphere by any non- 
American power.” 

He added: 

“While the Monroe Doctrine is thus 
distinctively a policy of the United 
States, maintained for its own securi- 
ty, it is a policy which has rendered 
an inestimable service to the Ameri- 
can republics by keeping them free 
from the intrigues and rivalries of 
European powers. The same, or 
similar, principles might, of course, 
be set up and applied by any or all 
of our sister republics, and it is be- 
lieved that each of them would be 
benefited by having such principles 
as a definite part of her foreign 
policy. We have always welcomed 
declarations by other American States 
as to their determination thus to safe- 
guard their independence. We have 
also been gratified at the acquiescence 


in these principles by European 
powers.” 

CONGRESS 
Caucuses 


Both parties in Senate and House 
held their caucuses before Congress as- 
sembled. 

Senate Republicans. Mr. Lodge of 
Massachusetts was re-elected as floor 
leader of his party in the Senate. Mr. 
Curtis of Kansas was chosen as Senate 
whip. The progressives—La Follette, 
Brookhart, Norris, Ladd and Frazier, 
were not present. The two Farmer 
Laborites, Shipstead and Johnson of 
Minnesota, did not attend, as they had 
contemplated doing, for fear such ac- 
tion might be misinterpreted in Min- 
nesota. In half an hour, with small 
fuss, the conference was over. 

House Republicans. The House 
caucus was not as perfunctory an af- 
fair as the Senate caucus. The pro- 
gressive or insurgent group had held 
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a conference previously under its 
leader, John M. Nelson of Wisconsin. 
Three men were nominated to be Re- 
publican candidate for Speaker: Fred- 
eric Gillett of Massachusetts, the can- 
didate of the regulars; Henry A. 
Cooper of Wisconsin, the insurgent 
candidate; and Martin B. Madden of 
Illinois, the candidate of his admirers 
and a few insurgents. With eleven ab- 
sentees, the vote was: 


2 OT Bee AL es ae 190 
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The insurgents moved for the aboli- 
tion of the Steering Committee—a part 
of their tactics for revision of the 
rules. The entire object of their tac- 
tics was to revise the rules so that 
they can force discussion on the floor 
of any bill reported out of committee. 


For floor leader, Nicholas Longworth 
of Ohio was elected viva voce with 
only a few scattered ‘“Naes” sounding. 
Expected opposition from Representa- 
tive Graham of Illinois did not ma- 
terialize—the reason being that a com- 
promise had been effected beforehand 
by which Mr. Graham withdrew and 
his group, “the Middle Western farm- 
ers,” received a predominance on the 
all-important Steering Committee, which 
dictates what legislation shall come 
before Congress. 

Senate Democrats. Receiving their 
caucus for Monday morning before 
the Senate assembled, were faced only 
with the reelection of their leader, Sen- 
ator Robinson, of Arkansas, and the 
none too easy solution of rivalries in 
their own ranks for places later to be 
awarded on committees. 

House Democrats. Representative 
Finis J. Garrett of Tennessee was 
named as the Democratic candidate for 
Speaker—which means, since it is not 
planned to elect him, that he will be 
minority floor leader. 


The Opening 


At noon on December 3, both houses 
of the 68th Congress of the United 
States assembled for the first time: 

The Senate. - When the Senators as- 
sembled there was amity and friend- 
ship and good will, for—if they had had 
their quarrels in the way of business 
and had exchanged lusty buffets in 
many well-remembered battles — they 
were all good fellows at heart. 

Senator Albert Baird Cummins of 
Iowa assumed his seat as President pro 
tem, for the Senate—unlike the House 
—is a continuing body, two-thirds of 
its membership retaining their seats 





from one session to the next. Ac- 
cording to a rule adopted in 1890, the 
President pro tem is elected to “hold 
office during the pleasure of the Senate 
and until another is elected.” 

But Mr. Cummins is not intrenched 
beyond possibility of attack in his post, 
which, since Mr. Coolidge became Pres- 
ident, carries the Vice Presidential sal- 
ary of $12,000. At any time a coali- 
tion of Democrats and insurgent Repub- 
licans can unseat him. He is co-author 
of the Esch-Cummins Transportation 





Henry A. Cooper 


He was nominated as a protest 


Act which is anathema to the La Foll- 
ette group. 

The excuse for deposing him would 
be that he ought not to have the double 
business of presiding all the time— 
as he now must since there is no Vice 
President—and of carrying on the ardu- 
ous duties of Chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee. He could 
very well resign the latter post, except 
that then Senator La Follette would get 
that post by seniority—a dangerous 
eventuality for the regulars. 


There is some precedent for a man 
being both President of the Senate 
and Chairman of an important commit- 
tee. Mr. Cummins evidently intended 
to stand on precedent. He went to his 
seat, called the Senate to order, admin- 
istered the oath of office to Senators 
newly reelected, elected and appointed. 

There were Hiram Johnson and Ral- 
ston in the full bloom of candidacy. 
There was Borah, who led in the blind 
Senator, Gore of Oklahoma. There was 
Warren, father-in-law to General 





Pershing, last of the Civil War veter- 
ans, and Pat Harrison, the Democratic 
whip—all the others regular and pro- 
gressive “of both parties,” excepting 
only four, among them Mr. La Follette, 
who was still ill. 

The session lasted less than an hour, 
and then adjourned in honor of the late 
Senators, Nicholson, Nelson, Dilling- 
ham. 


The House. William T. Page, Clerk 
of the House, called that body to 
order. A roll call was taken to deter- 
mine that a quorum was present. Then 
the House turned to the disturbing 
question of electing a Speaker. Mr. 
Gillett was nominated for the regular 
Republicans by Sidney Anderson of 
Minnesota. Mr. Garrett was nominated 
for the Democrats by Henry T. 
Rainey of Illinois. Then Edward E. 
Broune of Wisconsin gose and made 
a speech nominating Mr. Cooper for 
the insurgents, saying: 

“Mr. Cooper may not be elected, but 
we nominate him as a protest against 
the rules.” 

Then Frank R. Reid of Illinois nom- 
inated his colleague, Mr. Madden, who 
promptly declared he was not a candi- 
date. Nevertheless he was voted for 
by a group of Illinois “insurgents” 
who evidently did not care to class 
themselves openly with the Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota variety. 

At one o'clock the roll call began 
with 419 members present. It was al- 
most four, when Mr. Longworth moved 
for adjournment, no one had _ been 
elected on four votes taken. He re- 
gretted that the House had not organ- 
ized itself so that it could formally 
adjourn in memory of its members who 
died during the Summer—instead he 
moved an informal adjournment until 
the next day. 

The four votes taken (three or four 
members answered “present” on each 
ballot) were as follows: 

First Second Third Fourth 


Gillett ........ 198 195 195 197 
Garrett ...... 195 193 196 196 
Cooper ........ 17 17 17 17 
Madden .... 5 6 5 5 

Total ...... 415* 411 413 415 


Everyone expected Mr. Gillett to be 
elected—ultimately—since the obstruc- 
tionist tactics of the Cooper and Mad- 
den supporters were maintained mere- 
ly to get concessions on the rules, but 
the vote revealed how the ten Wiscon- 
sin, six Minnesotan and a few other 
scattered insurgents will have the 
power to tie up action all through the 
session on any question where the reg- 
ular Republicans and Democrats are 
divided. 





*With 415 members voting, 208 votes were 
necessary to elect. 
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ARMY AND NAVY 
“Sec’y Weeks Reports, Sir” 


The Secretary of War submitted 
his annual report on the affairs of 
the Army. It was at once a report 
and a warning to Congress not to 
take another slice off the War De- 
partment’s proposed allowance for 
next year—an allowance already 
pared by the Budget Bureau. 

Mr. Weeks’ chief recommenda- 
tions: 

1) Increase the maximum en- 
listed strength of the regular Army 
from 125,000 to 150,000. 

2) Increase the commissioned 
strength of the regular Army from 
12,000 to 13,000. 

His reasons and justification: 

@ Our foreign garrisons are cut to 
a “dangerously low limit.” The reg- 
ular Army at home is strained by the 
effort to furnish instruction to civilian 
training camps. “As a result the 
morale of the regular Army .. . 
is below what we should demand 
of it” 

@ “Since 1921 the total number of 
individuals under military training or 
in military organizations has de- 
creased from 519,041 to 504,010.” 

@ The cost of maintaining our 
Army is about $2.34 per capita of the 
population. 

@ The total cost of Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps is only 14% of our total 
budget; the actual expenditures of the 
Army only 6%. 

@ “In one year we spend six times 
as much for soda and confections as 
we spend for military purposes, for 
tobacco nearly four times, for per- 
fumery, jewelry and other items of 
adornment nearly five times, and for 
theatres, cabarets and similar amuse- 
ments more than three times. Mili- 
tary preparations cost us, roughly, 
one-eighteenth of what we spend for 
luxuries, amusements and mild vices.” 
@ If every taxpayer “purchased each 
year for his own protection any Army 
automatic pistol the total expendi- 
ture would be more than the cost of 
the Army.” 

@ Estimating our national wealth 
as $400,000,000,000, we have only one 
soldier for each $2,500,000. The fol- 
lowing nations maintain one soldier 
for the following amounts of their 


wealth: 

Oe ee ee eae $250,000 
oS Se Re eens earn $133,000 
a EE ene eel $120,000 
I is ciens scctiescconinntenlaonign $ 90,000 


@ Considering our Army and Navy 
expenditures as “defense insurance,” 
the premium rate is only $1.50 per 
$1,000. 





The Last 


The West Virginia, latest U. S. dread- 
naught, was commissioned at Norfolk 
Navy Yard. She is a sister ship of 
the Maryland and the Colorado (TiME, 
Sept. 10) which are already in com- 
mission. Under the terms of the Wash- 
ington Disarmament Treaty, she is the 
last ship of her class which the U. S. 
can build for ten years. 

She is a 32,600-ton vessel, 624 feet in 
length, 97 feet abeam, with a speed of 
21 knots. She carries eight 16-inch 
guns, twelve 5-inch guns, two 21-inch 
submerged torpedo tubes. Her com- 
plement is 1,400 officers and men. Cap- 
tain Thomas Jones Senn was placed in 
command. 


PROHIBITION 


Canadian Conference 


Five gentlemen from the U. S. De- 
partments of State, Treasury, Justice, 
visited Ottawa, Ont. They went 
under the leadership of McKenzie 
Moss, Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. They conferred for four days 
with representatives of the William 
Lyon Mackenzie King (Canadian) 
Cabinet. They brought a number of 
proposals for the better enforcement 
of prohibition along the Canadian bor- 
der. They discussed and departed, 
leaving their proposals to be acted on 
by the Mackenzie King Cabinet. 

The result is uncertain. It is not 
considered likely that the King Cabi- 
net will endorse all the proposals, some 
of which are far reaching. Canada 
deals with its prohibition question by 
provinces, and some of these are wet 
and some dry. The chief proposals 
made by the Americans included: 

@ That Canada prohibit the clearance 
of ships carrying liquor for U. S. ports. 
@ That Canada prohibit the clearance 
of ships of less than 250 tons carry- 
ing liquor to any port in the world 
(the inference being that such small 
vessels are unfit for high seas trade 
and only intend to smuggle liquor into 
this country). 

@ That U. S. officials have the right 
to search vessels for liquor on the 
Great Lakes. 

@ That Canada give the U. S. power 
to extradite persons accused of violat- 
ing liquor laws of this country. (These 
persons cannot now be extradited be- 
cause such offenses are not penal of- 
fenses in Canada). 

@ By way of concession, that a treaty 
arrangement be made whereby Cana- 
dians might transport liquor across 


Alaska to the Klondike. 
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RADICALS 
Release? 


For two weeks it was kept quiet, 
because it was feared that publicity 
might be hampering. Last week it 
was officially announced. The Presi- 
dent had picked a board to investi- 
gate the vexing question of the 31 
so-called political prisoners—chiefly 
I.W.W.’s convicted in Federal peniten- 
tiaries under War-time laws. 

The Joint Amnesty Committee had 
been agitating for their release for 
many months. President Harding, a 
few weeks before his death, liberated 
several of these prisoners, some of 
them under conditions of good be- 
havior, deportation, etc. Several of 
these “liberated” prisoners are still in 
jail because they refused freedom ex- 
cept with unconditional pardon. In 
the appointment of the new investi- 
gating board a Christmas amnesty is 
foreseen. 


The Board held several meetings 
in Buffalo. Its members: 


Major General James G. Harbord. 
He entered the Army in 1889 as a 
private in the Fourth Infantry. Later 
he rose successively through the va- 
rious grades of officerdom and 
eventt-lly became Chief of Staff of 
the A. E. F. He was chief of the 
American Military Mission to Ar- 
menia in 1919. In 1921 he was ap- 
pointed Deputy Chief of Staff, U. 
S. A. He is now President of the 
Radio Corporation of America. 


Bishop Charles H. Brent, of the 
Episcopal diocese of Buffalo, has a 
record of over 20 years’ service in va- 
rious bishoprics. At one time he was 
on the editorial staff of The Church- 
man. He has been a leading mem- 
ber of many national and _ inter- 
national commissions on control of 
the opium traffic. 

Newton D. Baker, Secretary of 
War under Woodrow Wilson. 


SHIPPING 
Report 


The annual report of the Shipping 
Board presented a simple argument to 
Congress. In brief it said: 


1) You, the Congress of the United 
States, have placed restrictions on 
American shipping in regard to wages, 
the citizenship of crews and officers, 
etc. 

2) On that account the capital in- 
vested in a ship built in America is 
about 25% greater than in a similar 
ship built on the Clyde and the cost of 
operating an average cargo ship is 
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about $10,000 a year greater under U. | that the proposed form of direct opera- | structor in Congressional etiquette. 


S. registry than under foreign registry. 


3) The result is that the American 
merchant flag was driven from the high 
seas before the War and will be again 
driven from the seas unless Congress 
is prepared to pay for the cost of the 
restrictions it imposes. 

4) This can be done in only two 
ways—either by Government operation, 
costly and inefficient, or by private oper- 
ation aided by preferential tariffs and 
subsidies. 


5) Choose! 





The report of operations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1923 included: 
@ A cut of 1,612 men (31.7% of the 
Board’s employees) and a saving there- 
by of $2,623,000. 
@ Three hundred sixty-five Govern- 
ment ships in operation on June 30. 
@ Ruling freight rates that “aside 
from coal and oil movements” were be- 
low actual operating costs. 
@ Sale of 145 steel vessels of 878,000 
tons and of 237 wooden vessels of 855,- 
000 tons for a total return of $30,138,- 
906.96. 


New Plans 


About six weeks ago Edward P. Far- 
ley, Chairman of the Shipping Board, 
sailed for Europe. Before sailing, he 
announced that the Shipping Board had 
finished with its plan of operating ves- 
sels through agents under the so-called 
MO-4 contract (Managing Operators’ 
contract No. 4). The Shipping Board 
was prepared to undertake direct oper- 
ation; it would group its 81 services 
into about a quarter as many lines and 
hire agents only to book passengers and 
load freight. The consolidation and in- 
auguration of the plan would, he said, 
begin at once, being first applied to the 
five lines plying from the Atlantic 
coast to the United Kingdom. 


While he was gone no progress was 
made. 


Last week he returned. There was a 
four-hour session—presumably a heated 
session—of the Shipping Board. Mr. 
Farley then announced that the plan 
of direct operation with loading agents 
had been sacked. Instead the consoli- 
dation of the Government’s shipping 
lines will go forward under a modified 
form of the present MO-4 contract. 


The only difference will be that the 
operators will be given a definite com- 
mission on freight revenues as their 
sole payment. All “allowances,” “hus- 
banding fees,” etc., will be abolished. 

During Mr. Farley’s absence the 
Board had eyidently become convinced 











tion would be too expensive. Under the 
new plan a minimum saving of $1,500,- 
000 a year is expected. 


W orld’s Record 


The S. S. Leviathan of the U. S. 
now claims the record for the fastest 
passage from Cherbourg to New York. 
From Cherbourg breakwater to Am- 
brose Channel Lightship, 3,078 miles, 
she traveled in 5 days, 7 hours, 20 min- 
utes. She thereby lowered the Maure- 
tania’s record, established in October 
of last year, by just 13 minutes. 


The Mauretania still holds the world’s 
record for the fastest westward pas- 
sage across the Atlantic, This record, 
established between Queenstown and 
New York (about 2,800 miles) in Sep- 
tember, 1910, is only 4 days, 10 hours, 
41 minutes. 
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PAGE 


He rules 


teaches the 


POLITICAL NOTES 


If you were elected to Congress, 
how and where would you learn 
what to do next? Would you walk 
up the Capitol steps, hand the door- 
man your card, ask to be an- 
nounced? Would you stop Mr. Mel- 
lon on the street and say: “Oh, 
Mr. Secretary of the Treasury, what 
about this week’s pay?” If you 
would make these and other mis- 
takes you had best attend the school 
of William Tyler Page, Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, and in- 


j 


On Friday night before Congress 
assembled, Mr. Page gathered his 
pupils, some 100 new-born members 
of the House of Representatives, in 
the Republican caucus room of the 
House Office Building. He taught 
them the rules of the House, how 
to do things, how to get things done 
—in short, all the technicalities and 
mechanics of how to be a Congress- 
man. 


j “Magnavox” Johnson made his 
first speech at the capital at a lunch- 
eon given by the Washington Ad- 
vertising Club. Said he: 

“I want you to take a good look at 
me, and make sure that I have no 
horns. In the 16 years I have been 
talking, molding public opinion in the 
great Northwestern States, I have 
left the people something to think 
about. 

“I am not going to turn things 
topsy-turvy. I know I have a lot to 
learn and I shall feel my way, but 
I shall use every influence in my 
power to bring up to the table with 
‘big business’ the classes which it is 
feeding crumbs in the chimney cor- 
ner. : 

“Mr. Business Man, the farmers 
are coming up to the table and sit 
beside you. We, the farmers, the 
workers, are going to stand for 
things that will be best for all, but 
we are going to sit at the same table 
with you!” 


3y this time it is possible to pre- 
dict with approximate accuracy the 
two chief points of ‘“Magnavox’s” 
speeches. He “repeats himself” on 
almost every public appearance and 
his favorite themes are: 

1) “The newspapers and my 
enemies say I can’t speak English. 
My wife is an American and she un- 
derstood me when I proposed to her. 
I guess Senator Henry Cabot Large 
[Lodge] and the others will under- 
stand me in Congress.” 


2) “I’m not a radical. I don’t 
want to hurt anyone. Don’t be 
afraid of me. Mr. Business Man, I 


want the farmer and the laboring man 
to eat at the table with you. I don’t 
want to kick you out.” 


+ . . 


The Oklahoma Senate passed a bill 
prohibiting the wearing of masks, the 
writing of anonymous letters. It 
struck out a portion of the measure 
which would have made officers of 
secret organizations keep member- 
ship lists to be produced at court 
order. Senators who did not like the 
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change exclaimed: “It is a Klan 
bill, not an anti-Klan bill.” 

Not only politicians but photog- 
raphers advance Presidential candi- 
dates. Senator James E. Watson, of 
Indiana, called on the President. 
Emerging from the White House he 
was met by a battery of cinema men. 
He obligingly posed, holding up his 
hat. “Throw it down,” said the 
photographers. He threw it. Then 
he was told that they had just erased 
a ring on the sidewalk which they 
had industriously photographed. By 
a little piecing of the film the Senator 
seems to have done that which he 
did not do. 


The historian may add a footnote 
to his chapter on the 68th Congress, 
to the effect that it brought to Wash- 
ington Henry R. Rathbone, Repre- 
sentative at large from Illinois. His 
grandfather was Ira Harris, Senator 
from New York, and his father, Gen- 
eral Rathbone, was seriously wounded 
in the defense of a President.* 


Into the office of a Manhattan 
newspaper walked a gentleman who 
said that he was Carl Chapin Coun- 
tryman, that the Republicans would 
sweep the country in 1924, that 
President Coolidge would be re- 
elected, that C. C. Countryman would 
be elected Vice President. His prin- 
cipal reason for the last statement 
was that, like Calvin Coolidge, his 
own initials are all C’s. 

Mr. Countryman’s other distinc- 
tions include teaching in Aurora, IIL, 
Racine, Wis., and Stoneville, N. C., 
two unsuccessful attempts to get into 
Congress, an executive secretariat of 
the “American League of Young 
Americans” and an_ unpublished 
novel, The New Régime. As a novel- 
ist he prefers the nom de plume of 
Fred C. Putnam, for fear that the 
publication of his novel would injure 
his chances for the Vice Presidency. 
It is understood that the plot of his 
novel is as follows: 

In 1960, Theodore Roosevelt IIT 
(now a lad in knickerbockers) is 
elected President for a third term. 
At the same time the U. S. Consti- 
tution is amended to make the execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial branches 
all one, and T. R. III has a deep de- 
sign to make himself dictator. 


The only man to prevent it is 





*General and Mrs. Rathbone sat in the 
box in Ford’s Theatre with Abraham Lin- 
coln, when John Wilkes Booth entered 
and fired the fatal shot. General Rath- 
bone was stabbed as he grappled with 
Booth, 
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Ciiatlemagne Putnam, “Superinten- 
deut of the International Police Force 
in the U. S.” C. Putnam is a re- 
markable man. He has a habit of 
beating T. R. III at golf; he spends 
home-like evenings with his family 
devoted part to study periods and 





©International 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT III 
He “denounced the oath of office’ 


part to “an hour of social intercourse” 
before retiring; he has a cousin, Fred 
C. Putnam (the gentleman whose 
name Mr. Countryman prefers as 
nom de plume) who is his double; 
and he has a charming foster daugh- 
ter, Frances. 


Fred C, Putnam is equally remark- 
able. He is almost a rake. He has 
an ambition to become “the Father 
of the Races” by having a mistress 
and a family of children in every 
land. At the time of the story he has 
perfected the arrangement in only 
about 20 nations. 


T. R. III has a plan to get rid of 
Charlemagne Putnam by having him 
appointed International 
dent of the International Police. C. 
Putnam accepts, but by an intricate 
series of exchanges of identity with 
his cousin, he succeeds in being 
wherever he is not believed to be. 


Finally Roosevelt III is abcut to 
be inaugurated before an assemblage 
including flag-draped statues of G. 
Washington and A. Lincoln. The 
oath of office is read and T. R. III 
denounces it, claiming absolute 
power. Then C. Putnam emerges 
dramatically from the base of the 


Superinten- . 


Lincoln statue. A follower of Roose- 
velt shoots. The bullet nicks Lincoln 
and ricochets off. The bullet em- 


beds itself firmly and fatally in 
tT. tee 
Meanwhile Frances, the foster 


daughter, has repulsed a hypothetical 
T. R. IV because she will not have 
the blood of a Roosevelt flow in her 
children’s veins. Finally she marries 
Fred. C. Putnam. He, in turn, re- 
nounces his intention of becoming a 
universal paterfamilias. 


. . . 


Three million dollars is the goal of 
the Harding Memorial Association 
(Time, Oct. 22). One of the three 
millions will be invested in Govern- 
ment securities to provide an endow- 
ment, the remainder will be used for 
the creation of a mausoleum at 
Marion, purchase of the Harding 
home, erection of a building to house 
Hardingiana, the endowment of a 
Warren Gamaliel Harding Chair of 
Diplomacy and Functions of Govern- 
ment at “an existing university.” 


Former Senator J. S. Freylinghuy- 
sen, of New Jersey, is Acting Presi- 
dent of the Association. Calvin 
Coolidge is Honorary President. 
John Hays Hammond, John Barton 
Payne, George B. Christian, Jr., An- 
drew W. Mellon and Charles M. 
Schwab are active. 


“A second Mount Vernon!” the cry 
is raised. “Let it be Monticello, home 
of Thomas Jefferson, author of the 
Declaration of Independence.” 


So saying, the Thomas Jefferson Me- 
morial Foundation is setting about col- 
lecting a fund for buying Jefferson’s 
home, now owned by ex-Congressman 
Jefferson Monroe Levy* of New York. 
Rallying in the organization for public 
preservation of Monticello are Bain- 
bridge Colby, former Secretary of 
State, Governor Trinkle, of Virginia, 
John W. Davis, James W. Gerard, Al- 
ton B. Parker, William G McAdoo, 
Theodore Roosevelt, yr., tharles D. 
Hilles, Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson. 


To the Memorial Foundation, Wood- 
row Wilson wrote: “I wish that my 
means were as large as my enthusiasm 
in this matter. If they were, the pur- 
chase would be made in short order. 
There are men in America who have 
the means and who truly reverence the 
principles associated with the great 
name of Jefferson. I trust they will 
help with open-handed generosity.” 





*Jefferson Levy is not descended, direct- 
ly or collaterally, from Thomas Jefferson. 
His uncle, the late Commodore Uriah Phillips 
Levy, U. S. N., purchased Monticello, 
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REPARATIONS 
The Latest Plan 


A storm is brewing. For some 
weeks now the French and Belgians 
have had the field to themselves and 
Britain has maintained an “ominous” 
neutral aititude on all matters relating 
to reparations. If Premier Baldwin is 
re-elected to power or if a Liberal Min- 
istry succeeds, Britain will once more 
take an active place in the councils of 
the Allies and, it was stated, she will 
threaten to end the Entente once 
and for all unless her wishes are met. 


This attitude was aggravated by the 
recent Franco-Belgian agreement with 
the German industrialists (Time, Dec. 
3), which was said to constitute a 
threat to Britain. The line of argu- 
ment which Britain will adopt is that 
“the occupation of the Ruhr is illegal 
and cannot be justified”; that a settle- 
ment with the German industrialists 
was agreed to by them under duress and 
is ‘without effect.’” 


Meanwhile France became nervous 
about the Entente and suggested 
(through the Reparations Commission) 
the formation of two committees of 
experts from representatives of the 
Allied Powers, with a place on each 
for the U. S. The first committee 
would concern itself with finding the 
means to balance the German budget 
and stabilize the currency. The sec- 
ond would evaluate German wealth 
held abroad and would report on the 
means of getting it back to Germany. 
No mention was made of Germany’s 
capacity to pay reparations, and the 
question of the legality of the Ruhr 
occupation was not raised. 


At Washington, U. S. Secretary of 
State Charles E. Hughes said that the 
U. S. would not join in any inquiry 
that is to be restricted in any way 
by the French Government. The U. S. 
Government awaited further details 
and a unanimous invitation from the 
Allies before accepting or rejecting the 
new proposal. Secretary of State 
Hughes’ proposal for an unlimited in- 
quiry into German finances had not 
been withdrawn. “The door is wide 
open,” said an official of the U. S. State 
Department. 


With regard to the Franco-Belgian 
agreement with the German industrial- 
ists, the German Government said, in 
a letter to the Reparations Commis- 
sion, that as the Ruhr occupation is 
illegal, it could not recognize the agree- 
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ment. The tenor of the German argu- 
ment was that all deliveries in fuel ex- 
tracted from the Ruhr and Rhineland 
must be credited to the Reich’s repara- 
tion account and not to payment of the 
occupation expenses. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Electioneers 


During the past week the following 
men and women were in the election 
campaign news: 

Premier Stanley Baldwin, Con- 
servative candidate for Bewdley, made 
important speeches at Glasgow and 
Bradford. He said that he was taking 
the course advocated and approved by 
the late Mr. Bonar Law in calling a 
general election. Throughout, Mr. 
Baldwin based his protectionist policy 
on empiricisms calculated to prove that 
his policy was the only one which was 
capable of ameliorating the hectic eco- 
nomic troubles of the day. “We know 
how many industries depend on partly 
manufactured goods and raw _ mate- 
rials; we shall take no step without 
consultation with those industries. If 
any monopolies result they will be 
monopolies at home, and we can deal 
with them.” More remarkable than 
his policy was the improved tone of his 
oratory. No longer did he stress his 
inability as a phrase-maker, but burst 
into floods of forceful phrases which 
caused surprise to some and to others 
a suspicion that his cousin, Rudyard 
Kipling, had had a hand in framing 
his speeches. 

H. H. Asquith, Liberal candiate 
for Paisley, had a rough time in his 
constituency, and was _ persistently 
shouted down. The anti-Parliamentary 
Communist Federation broke up one 
meeting, which Mr. Asquith was with 
difficulty addressing, by singing The 
Red Flag and booing. The ex-Premier 
did, however, manage to reaffirm Lib- 
eral support for the League of Nations. 

David Lloyd George, Liberal can- 
didate for Carnarvon, made speeches 
in Wales and Lancashire. At Bolton, 
speaking with a microphone in_ his 
hand, he said: “John Bright’s victory 
was a Lancashire victory.” Then, in 
aside: “What about Cobden? Was he 
a Lancashire man?” The crowd, of 
course, heard him distinctly and hooted 
with mirth; whereupon Mr. George 
commented: “This is a mischevious in- 
strument. I wondered if you heard 
it.’ He remarked that protection was 
useless, that the U. S. could not keep 
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out British goods, that they would have 
to put a roof over the country in order 
to do so, and, even then, British goods 
would come down the chimney. In 
another speech he said: “The Govern- 
ment (Protectionist) want us to shoot 
Niagara. We've asked for time to 
consider it, but they say: ‘No, jump 
in; you will have plenty of time to 
think it over between the falls and the 
whirlpool.’” At Criccieth in Wales, 
Mr. George became bitter when he re- 
ferred to Conservative posters depict- 
ing him as a “vain talker”: “There is 
no party from which that charge comes 
with such ill favor as from the Tory 
Party. Were they of that opinion from 
1914 to 1918? My recollection is that 
they were rather glad to have this ‘vain 
talker’ in charge of State affairs in 
those days. 


“When British finance was in a state 
of panic and arrangements had to be 
made to save it from disaster; when 
shells, rifles, machine guns and cannon 
had to be forged, and great organiza- 
tions had to be improvised for turning 
them out at short notice to support our 
gallant men in the field, the ‘vain 
talker’ had his uses. 

“When Germany had broken up three 
of our allies and was on the point of 
breaking up a fourth; when German 
submarines were sinking our ships by 
the millions of tons, the Tory Party 
was frightened, so frightened that it 
shirked office and begged this ‘vain 
talker’ to take charge and do his best 
to pull the country through. 


“When there was great unrest in this 
country after the War, in 1919-20, and 
there were menacing strikes and move- 
ments, they were glad to get him. I 
recollect another poster in which I fig- 
ured in 1918, also issued by the Con- 
servatives. It was a more flattering 
portrait of myself than the present one. 
It was issued in the interests of the 
Conservative candidate, with the words: 
‘Support the man who brought victory.’ 


“T can show you one sticking to an 
old brick wall in a constituency in the 
Home Counties, where it was fixed 
during the election of 1918. 

“Tt was only when they thought their 
troubles were over, troubles in Europe 
and troubles in Ireland, and that trade 
was beginning to pick up, that they sud- 
denly discovered I was a ‘vain talker,’ 
and that the time had come for them 
to have a change. There is no party 
in the State which has less right to 
issue that poster than the Tory Party.” 

Later at Carnarvon he said: “Were 
it not for the strength, resources and 
reserves of Great Britain, the Allies 
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would have failed in the War. Our 
reserve strength was not gone, and if 
the War had lasted another year, Eng- 
land was the one country of Europe 
which could have faced the problems 
without a tremor. I tell you, as the 
only Minister who saw the War clear 
through, that free trade enabled us to 
do it.” 


Earl Grey, Liberal, former Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, said: 
“The Conservatives’ policy [protection] 
is like prescribing a pill for ecarth- 
quake; but the capital levy prescribed 
by the Laborites is the earthquake 
itself.” 

T. P. O’Connor, sole surviving Na- 
tionalist, “Father of the House of 
Commons,” in an address to the Irish 
electors of Great Britain, appealed to 
them to support Free Trade: “This is 
the first British election in which you 
have to record your votes on a purely 
3ritish issue. Your country is now 
mistress of her own destinies; her fu- 
ture rests with her own people and 
her own electors. Ireland does not 
enter into this contest. We must, 
therefore, record our votes as residents 
of Great Britain.” 


J. Ramsay MacDonald, Labor 
leader, speaking at London, vigorously 
defended his capital levy plank. He 
said he was perfectly amazed by the 
criticism that had been hurled against 
it and concluded a speech with: “And 
I tell you honestly and candidly, that 
if any party or any person can produce 
a better scheme I will take that in 
preference to the capital levy.” 

Oliver Baldwin, son of Premier 
3aldwin, Labor, attacked unsparingly 
liis father’s Government, but made it 
clear that he was in no way attacking 
his father. At one meeting which he 
addressed he was introduced with A. 
E. MacDonald as Comrade Oliver 
3aldwin, son of the present Prime 
Minister, while MacDonald was the 
son of the “future Minister, 
Ramsay MacDonald.” Oliver said the 
only thing the Government had done 
was to wrongfully arrest a number 
of people and then have to pay them 
compensation (Time, May 19). “Talk 
about protection,” he continued, “the 
only protection we want is protection 
against a Government like that.” 


WOMEN. There were 36 women 
candidates, compared with 32 last year. 

Lady Astor (Conservative) and Mrs. 
Wintringham (Liberal) wife of a 
former Speaker, were the only women 
successful at the last elections. Mrs. 
Hilton Philipson (Conservative) won 
her seat in a by-election. 


Miss Ursula Williams, 


Prime 





youngest woman candidate, is a “beau- 
tiful girl of 26,” not old enough to 
vote (30 is the minimum age for 
women). Said she: “My interest in 
politics is general, as well as feminine 
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“OLIVER” 
A political patricide? 


Luckily I know something about my 
constituency, having canvassed it, on 
and off, for father, since 1914.” 

Margot Asquith. At a meeting in 
Glasgow which Mr. Asquith’s brother, 
H. J. Tennant, was addressing, inter- 
ruptions became so frequent that the 
meeting developed into a general uproar. 
At that point Mrs. Asquith, who was 
among the audience, ascended the plat- 
form and announced: “This gentleman 
is my brother. You have a perfect 
right to come here, but no right to do 
what you are doing now. Those who 
don’t want to listen can go.” 

Lady Astor, Conservative candi- 
date for Plymouth, had a busy time 
with the hecklers. At one meeting 
came an impertinent remark from a 
man which Lady Astor cut short with: 
“Don’t be cheeky, or I will knock that 
pipe out of your mouth.” On another 
occasion she answered defiantly her 
Socialist and Communist hecklers with: 
“T am not going to haul down the 
Union Jack for the Red flag. It is all 
very well to say we got our money 
from the slums. I offer anyone £500 
(about $2,175) if he can find any 
slums which Lord Astor owns.” She 
safd she did not believe in class con- 
sciousness and knew enough of human 
nature to know that there was greed, 
jealousy, immorality and _ selfishness 
among all... . “If you go around the 
world thinking everybody is greedy 


Labor, | and a liar, look into your own heart 
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first.” Later on she remarked that 
“they (the Labor Party) say: ‘Tax 
the rich.’ Well, the rich are being 
taxed, alive and dead, and it’s quite 
right. One reason why death duties 
are better than a capital levy is that 
all the millionaires don’t die at once.” 
To this a heckler demanded: “What 
will you do when you die?” Amid 
laughter and cheers she flashed back: 
“I am going to send you my son.” She 
declared that she would hold her seat 
only until her son was old enough to 
be a candidate. 

Rowdyism. At several points row- 
dyism assumed serious proportions. In 


Glasgow, H. J. Tennant, the Liberal 
candidate, was forced to seek police 


protection, while Miss Violet Robert- 
son, Conservative for the St. Rollor 
constituency, was spat upon, “kicked 


in the shin” and “treated insultingly” 
by a crowd of hooligans. In London 
H. Hogbin, Liberal candidate for Bat- 
tersea, was forced to cancel all his meet- 
ings because he could never make him- 
self heard. Even the pleas of his op- 
ponent for fair play failed to help mat- 
ters. Lord Curzon was another victim 
of the rowdies. There were many other 
incidents of “howling down” meetings. 
The Labor Party at its London head- 
quarters admitted that some of the 
“more exuberant” had got out of 
bounds and a manifesto deploring such 
tactics was issued. 


A Surprise 


A startled London beheld a scene, 
weird and impressive, within the an- 
cient walls of Westminster Abbey. 
There were assembled the members 
of the Most Noble Order of Cru- 
dressed in white tunics em- 
blazoned with a red cross worn over 


saders, 


a long-hooded gown of brown, blue, 
green or gray, according to the rank 
of the person; the knights wore 
mantles of red with gold edgings 
and white crosses on the left shoul- 
der. Beautifully embroidered ban- 
ners and magnificent crosses accom- 
panied the procession in which the 
crest of self-sacrifice, the word of 
service, the bible of truth, the spurs 
of chivalry, etc., were borne on 
cushions by officers attended by es- 
quires. 


The procession was headed by the 
Duke of York and the occasion was 
the installation of the Unknown Sol- 
dier as Grand Master of the Order. 
The ceremony was highly impressive. 
On entering the Abbey the Order 
was met by the clergy and choir, all 
dressed in medieval habits, and they 
and some of the Order proceeded up 
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the Pro-Grand Master received an 
offering of gold from the Almoner 
and presented it to the Dean, who 
dedicated it. Then sounded a joyous 
fanfare of trumpets and the proces- 
sion re-formed and wound its way to 
the Chapel of Edward the Confessor, 
patron of the Order, to lay the gold 
on the altar there. The Dean deliv- 
ered himself of a brief address and 
the choir sang the 68th Psalm to a 
harmonized Gregorian chant. The 
Order then marched in solemn pro- 
cession around the Abbey and with 
the laying of a wreath on the tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier, the “most 
impressive ceremony the old Abbey 
had seen for centuries” was over. 


Naturally all this magnificence 
caused a furore in London where the 
Order had never been heard of. It 
became known, however, that the 
Crusaders had been established for 
two years. The members of the 
Order are drawn from all classes of 
society but with the middle class in 
the ascendant. Like the Freemasons, 
members must profess belief in a 
Supreme Being, they must also 
pledge themselves to the King and 
the Constitution and to service, self- 
sacrifice and loyalty. 


Royal Naval Crutse 


Under the command of Vice Ad- 
miral Sir Frederick L. Field, a special 
service squadron of the Royal Navy 
composed of the battle cruisers Hood 
and Repulse and the light cruisers Delhi, 
Dauntless, Dragon and Danae, sailed 
from Plymouth for a trip around the 
world that is to last 307 days. The ob- 
ject of the trip was said to be to show 
the ships in some of the chief ports of 
the Commonwealth. 


The route to be followed: Sierra 
Leone, Cape Town, where Christmas 
will be spent. Then the squadron will 
proceed to India, Sinapore, Australia 
and back north to Honolulu for Whit- 
suntide. After this the squadron will 
steam to Esquimalt, Vancouver and 
then south to San Francisco for Inde- 
pendence Day. This over, the Hood 
and Resolute will return via the Pan- 
ama Canal to Plymouth, but the light 
cruisers will go to Callao, Peru, there 
to take place in the centenary celebra- 
tion of the Peruvian Independence 
Day,* after which they will follow their 
big sisters home through the Panama 
Canal. 





*Peru issued its Declaration of Inde- 
pendence on July 28, 1821, but did not suc- 
ceed in shaking off the Spanish yoke until 
1824. 


the main aisle to the high altar where | JT'he Queen Mother 


Queen Alexandra, the Queen 
Mother, celebrated her 79th birth- 
day at Sandringham Palace, where 


she was visited by the King and 
Queen and other members of the 
Royal Family. She received many 
letters and telegrams of congratula- 
tion from all parts of the country. 
Her Majesty was reported to be in 
excellent health. 

It is now 60 years since Princess 
Alexandra, daughter of King Chris- 
tian IX of Denmark, came to Eng- 
land for her marriage to King Ed- 
ward VII, then Prince of Wales. 
It can be safely said that during all 
these years the Queen Mother has 
endeared herself to the whole Brit- 
ish people throughout the Common- 
wealth. Her life is spent very quiet- 
ly between Sandringham Palace, pur- 
chased by Edward VII in 1861, and 
Marlborough House, her London res- 
idence. She has never gone out of 
mourning for King Edward who died 


in 1910. 


GERMANY 
Marx Cabinet 


The mandate to form a new Cabinet, 
accepted by Dr. Heinrich Albert 
(Time, Dec. 3) from President Ebert, 
had to be returned owing to the violent 
opposition shown him by all political 
parties, making his task impossible of 
fulfillment. 

President Ebert then summoned Dr. 
Wilhelm Marx, leader of the Catholic 
or Central Party, and asked him to 
form a Cabinet. After prolonged nego- 
tiations with party leaders, Dr. Marx 
succeeded in forming the following 
coalition Cabinet: 

Chancellor—Dr. Wilhelm Marx. 

Vice Chancellor and Minister of the 
Interior—Dr. Jarres. 

Foreign Minister—Dr. Gustav Strese- 
mann. 

Minister of Defense—Dr. Otto Gess- 
ler. 

Minister of 


Labor—Dr. Heinrich 


Brauns. 

Minister of Finance—Dr. Hans 
Luther. 

Minister of Transport — Rudolph 
Oeser. 


Minister of Food—Count Kanitz. 

Minister of Economy—A. D. Hamm. 

Minister of Justice—Dr. Emminger. 

Minister of Occupied Territories— 
Dr. Anton Hoefle. 

This Cabinet is virtually the same as 
that of ex-Chancellor Gustav Strese- 





mann, the only changes being in the 
Ministers of Food, Economy and Jus- 
tice and, of course, in the Chancellor- 
ship. Dr. Marx, although an old poli- 
ticlan, is not reputed to be a strong 
man, and, if the Cabinet lasts, the 
power in Germany will remain pre- 
cisely where it was during the last 
Government, i. e., in the hands of 
Stresemann, Jarres and General von 
Seeckt, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Reichwehr. It follows as an unavoid- 
able corollary that the policy of the 
present Government will not be changed 
one jot or tittle. 

The position of the Marx Govern- 
ment was that it had already alienated 
the Nationalists by refusing them a 
place in the Cabinet. The Socialists 
openly refused to back Marx, but there 
was some hope that they would recant 
and maintain a dutiful neutrality. 
This means that the Government can 
count 193 votes to 87 from the 
Opposition, but if the Socialists should 
decide to oppose Chancellor Marx, the 
Government will immediately find it- 
self in a minority; in any case it will 
be at the tender mercies of the Social- 
ists. 


upon 


The first act of the new Chancellor 
was prophesied to be a demand for dic- 
tatorship. If the Reichstag pass the 
motion, and it seemingly depended on 
the Socialist attitude, then the Cabinet 
has a tenuous chance of holding power 
until next Summer 
election is ‘due. 


when a_ general 
“Tf,” as the Vorwaerts 
put it, “there is a conflict between the 
Reichstag and the Marx Cabinet, the 
Reichstag is certain of dissolution.” 
This can only mean a premature gen- 
eral election at a most 
time. 

Dr. Wilhelm Marx, 60 years of age, 
has had a seat in the Reichstag for 
twelve years. Formerly he was a mem- 


inauspicious 


ber of the Prussian Diet. He is, at 
present, leader of the Catholic Party, 
National head of the Catholic School 


Association and a judge in Cologne. 


Lusitania Claims 


Robert W. Bonynge, a Manhattan 
lawyer representing the U. S. State 
Department, filed a claim before the 
Mixed Claims Commission in Wash- 
ington on the behalf of twelve insur- 
ance companies for full payment of 
all losses of life and property sustained 
by American citizens in the sinking of 
the Lusitania on May 7, 1915. 

One of the exhibits filed before the 
Commission. contains evidence which 
fully and directly establishes the “re- 
sponsibility of the German Government 
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itself for the deliberate destruction of 
the great liner.” As this exhibit be- 
longs to the secret archives of the 
U. S. State Department, it could not 
be made public. But Mr. Bonynge 
stated that it contained nothing “of 
which the public has not been hereto- 
fore fully appraised.” 


FRANCE 

Notes 

The Ministry of Posts and Tele- 
graphs decreed, according to the San 
Francisco Chronicle, that subscribers 
who get “huffy” with the operators 
shali be suspended for two days from 
use of the service. 


A Deputy of Ariége was responsible 
for starting a hot controversy in Paris 
by suggesting that the debates in the 
Chamber of Deputies be broadcast by 
the Eiffel Tower Wireless Station. The 
issue seemed to have become confused 
between the relative value of ragtime 
concerts and parliamentary debates. 
Radio fans were in a quandary. 


The Government announced some 
time ago that it would decorate with 
the Order of Agricultural Merit, dis- 
respectfully termed the “Order of the 
Leek,” all those who could produce 
documentary evidence proving that their 
families had farmed the same land 
continuously for at least three centu- 
ries. This brought forth about 750 
families with the necessary qualifica- 
tions, the record being held by the La 
Fargues of Coutie near Moliéres,, who 
have lived on the same estate since 772, 
or two years after Charlemagne had 
succeeded his father as ruler of the 
entire Frankish monarchy. 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reported that the population of the 
War areas has increased from 2,000,000 
at the time of the Armistice to 4,207,- 
000 at the present time. Of the 8,000,- 
000 acres of devastated land in the 
area 7,000,000 have been cleared of 
barbed wire, explosives, trenches, etc. 


ITALY 


Italian Conscience 


In a press interview Signor Schanzer, 
ex-Foreign Minister and Minister of 
Finance, who represented Italy at the 
Washington Conference two years ago, 
made some illuminating remarks on 
Italy’s conscience. Said he: “There is 


| nothing on Italy’s conscience, should we 
not pay America our debts. We con- 
| tributed in blood; America in money. 

Ours was a contribution which could 


© Paul Thompson 


Signor ScHANZER 
“We contributed in blood’ 


not be counted in money. If America 
should make us a present of our debts 
and withdraw her accounts against us, 
she would leave nothing for which we 
would have regret, and we would not 
lose our self-respect, for our contribu- 
tion has been dearly paid for in human 
sacrifice, not to be calculated in dol- 
lars.” 


Relations with Russia 


In the Chamber of Deputies last 
week was enacted a most curious 
scene. Fascismo, notoriously anti- 
Bolshevik, voiced favorable comment 
on the Soviet Government. Bol- 
shevism, rigidly opposed to Fascism, 
eulogized the Mussolini régime. 

Said Mussolini: “The understand- 
ing between Italy and Russia is ex- 
cellent. During the Corfu incident 
the Russian press was the only press 
of the whole world which was sym- 





pathetic toward Italy.” 


| And Signor Bombacci, Communist 
| Deputy, generally acrimonious in 
condemning Fascism, was flattering 
almost to the point of obsequiousness : 
“Italy’s wonderful revolution and 
Russia’s wonderful revolution can 











best be crowned by an alliance be- 
tween the two peoples.” 


Later, the question of pride en- 
tered the discussion. Communist 
Deputy Lazzari declared that the 
Bolshevik revolution was better and 
superior in every way to Mussolini’s 
coup. 


“That is not true!” shouted Mus- 
solini. 


“The fact remains,” purred Lazzari, 
“that things in Russia are proceeding 
excellently.” 


“You cannot bluff Italy with that 
buncombe!” roared Mussolini, lion- 


like. 


Signor Lazzari stuck to his guns, 
repeated his assertion. 


“T fear,” retorted the Fascist chief, 
“that you do not even read your own 
newspapers, because they don’t ap- 
pear to be so certain that everything 
is going well in Russia.” 


Finally, Premier Mussolini, who 
was the last to speak on the motion 
to conclude a commercial treaty with 
Soviet Russia, advocated de jure rec- 
ognition: “Negotiations with Russia 
are progressing favorably. I will not 
discuss the social changes which have 
occurred there, as that is an internal 
Russian affair into which we cannot 
enter. But I will say that I infinitely 
prefer to have to discuss affairs with 
an Ambassador to doing so with a 
commercial representative, of whom 
one never knows whether he is more 
a business man or a political person- 


ality. For this reason, if for no 
other, I would be willing to see 
proper relations re-established be- 


tween Italy and Russia. 


“The Italian Government, there- 
fore, has no objections to recognizing 
the present Russian Government 
de jure. We must look at the subject 
in the cold light of national utility. 
Would it be useful for Italy to rec- 
ognize the Russian Government? I 
think it would. I, therefore, say to 
Russia: ‘The Italian Government 
recognize your power, but you in re- 
turn must do even more; you must 
give us a good commercial treaty; 
you must furnish us with raw ma- 
terials.’ 


“As soon as our differences with 
Yugo-Slavia have been settled we 
shall be free to turn our attention to 
the East. As soon as we have a com- 
mercial treaty with Russia the door 
of the Slav country will be open for 
us. In that direction lie the supreme 
interests of our country.” 
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RUSSIA 


The House of Romanov 


The quarrel over the succession to 
the Russian Throne was settled in a 
family council of the Romanovs held 
in Paris. According to Grand Duke 
Alexander, the meetings of the family 
were called to end once and for all 
the gossip about discord and distrust 
existing between members of the 
House of Romanov. 

The following agreement was said 
to have been reached by the ex-Im- 
perial family: 

1) The Russian people alone can rid the 
country of destructive, anti-Christian, 
Bolshevist theories. 

2) The Russian people alone can de- 
cide what régime they want to govern 
them. 

3) The intervention of any country, be 
it France or Germany, is absolutely inad- 
missible. 

4) The members of the Romanov family 
are ready to serve their country, even if 
it should be necessary to give their lives. 

5) They pledge themselves to support 
and follow a leader who will personify 
the ideals of the Russian people. 

6) The family have no right to be con- 
sidered an imperial family, or to assume 
that Grand Duke Michael [Grand Duke 
Michael Alex4ndrovich, brother of the late 
Tsar] is dead; but should the question 
arise of eventual succession the Romanovs 
are determined to recognize the eldest 
member of the family, Cyril, as heir to the 
throne. 

7) The Romanovs are opposed to coun- 
ter-revolution, preferring to let the people 
decide their own future. 


Sovietskie Barishnee 


Out of Russia, weird and mystic 
land, whose soul is steeped in the mys- 
terious, the fire of whose eyes is some- 
times fanatical, and whose life breath 
has been impregnated with  flesh- 
creeping legends, comes a story, intrin- 
sically Russian in its bizarre setting. 

The occasion was a solemn celebra- 
tion of the Fifth Anniversary Congress 
of the Woman’s Department of the 
Communist Party, and the place was 
the Russian Free Opera House in Mos- 
cow. Here were assembled the 
Sovietskie Barishnee,—Soviet Ladies, 


blondes and brunettes, matrons and 
hob-headed girls, Soviet wives and 
Soviet employees, humble peasants 


pressed in typical clothing, Girl Com- 
munists (Woman’s Legion of Russia) 
dressed in high boots, short black 
leather skirts, black leather tunics, red 
handkerchiefs tucked effectively into 
breast pockets, and little toques deco- 
rated with red rosettes. Here and there 
in this poppy-field of color were boys 
belonging to the Communist Youths’ 
Organization. 

On the stage, which was bedecked 
with the red trappings of Communism 
admixed with a strange assortment of 
banners, sat a select committee of 
Soviet Grand Dames, and among them, 








© International 
Kiara ZETKIN 
She is a leading lady of Bolshevism 


the Priest Bukharin. There was Klara 
Zetkin, whose kindly face is but a mask 
that hides the “fierce revolutionary 
spirit that burns deep down in her 
soul”; Mme. Kollontai, attractive wife 
of a handsome sailor, a fervent but im- 
practical feminist, but with an intelli- 
gence that has won her the place of 
Soviet Ambassador; Lenin’s _ sister 
“taller than he,” with angular features 
and the “prim air of a typical ‘school- 
marm’”; Mme. Muralov, wife of War 
Lord Trotzky’s right-hand man. 


Suddenly there was a hush, someone 
was speaking from the stage; yet an- 
other speaker fired the air with words 
of Communism. Then, up spoke Buk- 
harin, aflame with the fire of a new 
Russia, and announced that a humble 
working family by the name of 
Aneyniev, had received permission 
from the Woman’s Communist De- 
partment to hold a first public civil 
christening of their little daughter be- 
fore the Congress. 


As Mme. Aneyniev came on the 
stage, holding her baby in her arms 
and accompanied by her husband, the 
atmosphere became charged with elec- 
trical emotion and the heart of every 
little Soviet flapper beat a rapid tattoo 
against her agitated bosom. The baby, 
“a little doll-like creature,” nestling in 
her mother’s arms, was dressed in 
white, except for a fringe of red roses 
sewn around her bonnet. 


The silence had become almost op- 
pressive. The mother came forward 
and with an agitated voice said: “My 
mother was horrified. She is of the 





old Russia; she cannot understand. 
Some neighbors thought it impertinent, 
wanting to seem important. This hurt 
my husband, and we almost gave up 
the idea entirely. Then I read the 
Life of Rosa Luxembourg, that brave 
woman who died for the workers, and 
I knew I was right.” Then, with 
greater strength, she added fervently 
that it had come to her that she must 
dedicate her “own girl child to the 
same life of sacrifice as Rosa Luxem- 
bourg.” She handed the baby to Klara 
Zetkin, who, with the child in her arms, 
spoke of Rosa Luxembourg* as “my 
martyred comrade, whose name. this 
child will bear henceforth, that her 
memory may remain fresh and living 
among us.” Tears sprang to the eyes 
of many a young girl in the audience, 
the electric current of emotion was 
broken, but the interest, tempered by 
human feelings rising from the heart, 
grew even more intense, 

The child was then passed to Buk- 
harin, the so-called Archbishop of 
Communism. He took her tenderly but 
awkwardly. The mother made an in- 
stinctive step forward but her husband 
put out his arm to restrain her. This 
broke the tension and caused many a 
ripple of girlish giggles from the 
audience. 

Solemnity, like the pall of night, 
quickly fell upon the momentary levity 
as the Priest held the child high in 
his arms, saying: “I dedicate thee, 
Rosa, little flower of human life, to 
the cause of Russian women—Rosa, 
sweetest of flowers; Luxembourg, hon- 
ored name of a martyr—beauty and 
sacrifice.” As if in obedience to a 
magic wand the entire assembly rose, 
and with the passion of youth and the 
feeling of age the Jnternationale was 
sung—then: 

From a corner of the Opera House 
that no one had noticed broke the 
strains of Schubert’s Ave Maria. The 
audience sank back in anticipation, the 
committee on the stage retired to one 
side, and, having sat fuming at delay 
in her dressing room, on came Isadora 
Duncan to the center of the stage 
where she stayed for a few moments 
bent in wonder over the image of a 
Christ child. Behind her tripped a 
sweep of dancing children to join the 


admiration of the miracle which Isa- 

*After the revolution of November, 1918, 
Rosa Luxembourg, Jewish Pole, and life- 
long revolutionary agitator, became am 
editor of Die Rote Fahne, and through 
that paper she was responsible with one 
Karl Liebknecht for the stre<«: fighting: 
in Berlin in January, 1919. Both were 
imprisoned in The Hotel Eder and im 
transferring them to another prison the 
hostile crowd shot Liebknecht, brutally 
attacked the diminutive Rosa and finally 
shot her while she was insensible from 
the injuries she had sustained. Her bedy- 
was thrown into a canal and only recoy~- 
ered months later, 
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dora’s art had conjured—then the music 
swelled and a mystic and dramatic 
dance began. Among the children was 
noticed a little blonde eight-year-old 
girl, Mary Peters, daughter of Karl 
Peters, Chief of the Cheka, or the 
Robespierre of the Russian Revolution. 
Her little red tunic was “like a drop 
of blood in the spotlight”’—a reminder 
of another side of Communism. 


Notes 


A. A. Medlenko, editor of the 
Vladivostok Daily News and formerly 
an officer in the U. S. Expeditionary 
Force, was expelled from Russia by 
the authorities for maintaining rela- 
tions with counter-revolutionaries. 
He had been imprisoned with Ko- 
reans and Chinese since early Sep- 
tember. 


At a meeting of the Moscow 
Soviet, prostitution was recognized 
as a legitimate profession. Public 


women are hereafter to claim polite- 
ness from the police. M. Semashko, 
Soviet Health Commissioner, said 
that increased prostitution was the 
result of Russia’s present economic 
policy and that it would be unfair to 
persecute women for earning a liv- 
ing. Hence, prostitutes are classed 
as working women. The resolution 
was passed unanimously. 


As a measure against alleged 
plundering by expeditions of British 
and Norwegian fishers in the Baltic 
and of Japanese in the Pacific, M. 
Léon Trotzky, Bolshevik War Lord, 
requested the Central Executive 
Committee to create with all possible 
despatch “a real fighting Navy, effi- 
cient even if small.” 


JAPAN 
A Sad Decision 


After 60 days of labor, the Greater 
Tokyo Reconstruction Board decided 
to discard plans for a magnificent new 
Tokyo, advised by Dr. Charles A. 
Beard, director of the New York Train- 
ing School for Public Service. At the 
same time it was announced that only 
250,000,000 is to be spent on recon- 
struction instead of the $3,500,000,000 
originally planned. 

Dr. Goto, “Roosevelt of Japan” and 
present Minister of Home Affairs, re- 
signed when he heard the news, but 
was subsequently persuaded by Premier 
Count Yamamoto to remain in office. 
Dr. Beard, foreseeing the drastic cuts, 
left Tokyo in despair a week previous- 


ly. 


appointment, but the Tokyoans were 
reported to be interested only in “the 
earliest possible resumption of former 
activities.” 

Thus, apparently, Tokyo is to rise 
once more as it was—a fire-exposed 
city with haphazard streets and multi- 
tudinous ramshackle buildings. 


Notes 


Dr. Omomura, cheerful scientist of 
the Nugata Meteorological Observatory, 
considered next to Dr. Omori the great- 
est expert on the origin of earthquakes, 
told the Japanese that another great 
and destructive shock will visit North- 
western Japan “within 20 years.” “The 
deplorable fact is,” he continued, “that 
in the present state of seismologicai 
developments there is no foretelling the 
exact date the visitation will come.” 


. . 


U. S. Ambassador Cyrus E. Woods, 
in the United States on a visit from 
Japan, said that stories of massacre 
and torture of Koreans by Japanese 
(Time, Dec. 3) are “hysterical and 
generally untrue.” “During the wild 
excitement,” he said, “there is no doubt 
that a number of Koreans found en- 
gaged in looting the dead were killed, 
but they were only meted out the same 
punishment as Japanese offenders. Aft- 
er having found so many of the sensa- 
tional yarns to be absolutely without 
foundation in fact, I should hesitate 
to believe any of them without sub- 
stantial proof.” 


The Japanese Government proposed 
to send the battleship Kiso or the /suzu 
around the world to express gratitude 
to foreign nations for their aid to Japan 
during and after the earthquake. Ad- 
miral Uriu, an Annapolis graduate, is 
likely to command the ship. 


CHINA 


Sentenced to Death 


At Harbin, Manchuria, a white man 
was sentenced to death by a Chinese 
court. It was said to be the first time 
on record that a white man had been 
so sentenced. The man was M. Korni- 


lov, famed Russian desperado, with 
several murders to his credit. 
Korniloy, heavily manacled, was 


brought into a court last Spring and 
charged with a civil offense. A friend 
passed him a revolver with which he 
intimidated the court and the crowd 
and made good his escape. Months 
later he was discovered in a house in 


| Harbin and after a desperate fight, in 


The press expressed keen dis- | which his companion and the latter’s 





wife were killed, Kornilov was rear- 
rested. 

The outlaw may appeal against his 
sentence. Meanwhile the case is con- 
sidered by the white population as indi- 
cative of their lowered prestige. 


Sun of Canton 


Dr. Sun Yat-Sen, head of the Can- 
ton Government in South China, took 
a new lease of life. Recently he was 
reported on the point of disastrous 
defeat at the hands of General Chen 
Chiung-Ming’s army; but as that force 
peremptorily demanded their back pay, 
and as General Chen was not in a posi- 
tion to accede to their imperious wishes, 
the army deserted and the General fled 
to Peking, whence he had come, and 
Dr. Sun Yat-Sen was left a virtual 
victor on the field of battle. 

Securely lodged in Canton, Dr. 
Sun was reportéd to be on the point 
of declaring that.city a free port and 
erecting a customs barrier around it. 
This would, it wa§ pointed out, deprive 
Peking of 13%: ‘of its maritime 
customs and would thereby weaken the 
Central Government’s already shaky 
finances. This is évidently part of Dr. 
Sun’s plan to force President Tsao-Kun, 
against whom he is so bitter (TIME, 
Oct. 22), out of -office. 

The Diplomatic Corps was not im- 
pervious to the. situation. 3eing es- 
sentially interested in the maintenance 
of the Peking Government, because it 
pays or tries to pay the Boxer in- 
demnity and foreign loans, the Diplo- 
matic Corps was allegedly of the opin- 
ion that Dr. Sun’s reported attitude 
was not only a dangerous precedent 
but a measure calculated to warrant the 
active intervention of the Powers. 


LATIN AMERICAN 
A Plot 


When the S. S. Essequibo arrived in 
Manhattan a stoty was unfolded of a 
plot to kidnap the autocratic President 
of Peru, Sefior A. B, Leguia. 

The despot was to be seized while 
on his way to the National Theatre in 
Lima by a determined gang of radicals. 
Once in their power, the President was 
to have been forced to abdicate. 

Everything worked out according to 
plan. President Leguia left the Pres- 
idential abode and was on his way to 
the theatre. Unfortunately for the 
radicals and fortunately for the Preési- 
dent, he had taken care to surround 
himself with secret service men. The 
leader of the gang unaccountably de- 
veloped a fever and fell from his horse 
—a demoralizing blow which knocked 
all the courage out of his followers, 
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An Ill-Bred Devil? 

Having received the idolatrous praise 
of Chicago, Feodor Chaliapin, Russian 
giant, bestrode the stage of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, Manhattan, last 
week—first in the opera, Boris Godu- 
nov, made famous by him, and then as 
a ruffianly and ill-behaved Mephisto- 
pheles in Gounod’s Faust. 

As Mephistopheles, he was not the 
suave fiend intended by the composer. 
He had not the pretty wit and mocking 
contempt for silly humanity. He was 
simply Chaliapin— boisterous, funny, 
romping. But the Metropolitan re- 
sounded with cheers and the Russian 
baritone broke the strictest rule of the 
house when he gave an encore to the 
Golden Calf song in the first act. 


Newlyweds 


The Swedish Ballet, trumpet-tongued, 
arrived. . Paris had been talking about 
them—especially about the second of 
their four pieces, entitled The Newly- 
weds on the Eiffel Tower by Jean 
Cocteau. 

A bridal party enters upon the sec- 
ond platform of the Ejiffel Tower. 
They want to be photographed, but the 
photographer’s “birdie,” who happens to 
be an ostrich, has escaped. However, 
he lines up the bridal party and says: 
“Watch for the little birdie.” Pop goes 
the camera and out jumps a bathing girl, 
picture postcard style. The photo- 
grapher tries again. Out comes the 
future son of the blushing bridal couple. 
Once again and out pops a lion who 
eats up the best man (a General). 
Finally the ostrich reappears, is induced 
to reenter the camera and all is happy. 

Man and His Desire is a nuptial 
scenario by Paul Claudel with music by 
the unbalanced Darius Milhaud. Its 
climax comes when a woman unwinds 
herself from some chiffon. 

Altogether the Swedish ballet was 
poorly done. It was not very beautiful 
and it was quite ridiculous. 


In Japan oy 


Prince Tokugawa, descendant of the 
Shoguns,* first aristocrat of the Em- 
pire, now takes his place near the top 
of the musical world as Japan’s great- 
est music patron. 

It is now public knowledge that most 
of the great musicians who have gone 
to Japan from Europe and America 
have gone under the auspices of the 
Prince. He it was who organized 
Japan’s first symphony concert. He has 





*Shogun—a title of military governors of 
Japan, monopolized by various noble fami. 
lies in turn. By usurpation the Shoguns 
became the virtual rulers, untii in the revo- 
lution of 1867-1868 the office was abolished 
and the power of the Emperor restored. 








| 


given and sponsored free public con- 
certs, has caused concerts to be broad- 
casted from the Imperial Hotel, Tokyo. 
Altogether, the advancement of music 
in Japan in recent years is ascribed 
largely to his enthusiasm, 

The Prince had planned a great mus- 
ical festival for next Spring, one that 
was to become an annual event. When 
the earthquake was rocking Tokyo, the 
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Prince TOKUGAWA 
He gives and sponsors 


Prince was on an express train thither- 
bound. But it was 19 days before he 
arrived to find the Imperial Theatre in 
ruins and his own concert hall partly 
demolished. Nevertheless, the Prince 
does not despair of his festival and is 
at present endeavoring to engage Amer- 
ican artists. 
In Chicago 

The Chicago Opera Company adver- 
tising Gounod’s Faust: 

COME ONE! COME ALL! 
The music delights and 
the drama points a moral. 

“Turmoil, Bickerings” 

Amelita  Galli-Curci continues to 
issue aphorisms in protesting her deter- 
mination (Time, Nov. 26) to abandon 
the Chicago Civic Opera. Her last: 
“An artist cannot give of her best if 
there are turmoil, bickering, quarrel- 
ing. Even a street sweeper is shown 
consideration if he sweeps well. I have 
been shown none.” 


$ $ $ 


Heugel, music publishing house, of 
Paris, offers 75,000 franc ($4,125) for 
the music and 25,000 francs for the 
words of an opera in four acts. Its 
duration must be not less than 2% hours 














nor more than 2% hours. Competition 
closes Oct. 31, 1925, 


In Atlanta 

Geraldine Farrar’s manager had made 
a contract with the pastor of the Wes- 
ley Memorial Church, Atlanta, for the 
use of his church’s auditorium for Miss 
Farrar’s concert on Nov. 30. Shortly 
before the concert one Dr. W. H. La- 
prade, presiding officer of the Methodist 
Church of that district, removed the 
pastor and refused to allow Miss Far- 
rar to sing in the church auditorium. 
He gave as his reason, Miss Farrar’s 
sensational interpretation of the title 
role in Zaza* which she sang when the 
Metropolitan Opera Company visited 
Atlanta in 1920. Nothing could per- 
suade Dr. Laprade to change his mind. 

Geraldine Farrar calmly stated that 
she would sing in Atlanta even if her 
concert had to be given at Five Points 
(the busiest street intersection in. the 
city). 

Finally a high school minstrel show 
which had engaged the City Auditorium 
made way for the diva. The concert 
was given without further molestation. 


. . . 


Lilli vs. Lovers 

Lilli Lehmann is living in Grunewald, 
near Berlin. She has just celebrated 
her 75th birthday. In good health, but 
no longer able to sing, she devotes her- 
self to teaching girls to become stars. 

There is a bit of strangeness in her 
rules. For years she was the perfect 
lover in mimic life, the Brunhilde, the 
Isolde, the Norma. But now she re- 
fuses to give lessons to young women 
who are in love. When a girl falls in 
love she is ousted from Lilli Lehmann’s 
school, 

The name of Lehmann is inseparable 
from the history of the Metropolitan 
Opera House in the 80’s when German 
opera predominated under Frank Dam- 
rosch and Anton Seidl; and when the 
singers of fame in that Age of Inno- 
cence were Frau Brandt, contralto, 
Stritt and Alvary, tenors, and Fischer, 
basso. 

“She has always had inspiration and 
she sang in the grand manner,” say 
the Fathers. 

On her birthday she received a cable 
from her favorite pupil, Geraldine Far- 
rar. “Dear Gerry never forgets me,” 
said Lehmann. 





*Zaza is a msiec-hall actress but quite 
respectable. When she makes a wager 
that she will make Milio Dufresne declare 
his love for her she does not know that he 
has a wife and an angel child, Toto. When 
she follows him to Paris she meets the wife 
and Toto. There its a lachrymose inter- 
view, but Zaza goes home again without 
having made a scene. 

Of course, when Zaza and Dufresne meet 
later in her dressing-room she can give 
way to her artistic temperament. She 
strokes the hero’s tousled hair before she 
tries to scratch his eyes out. It is quite 
likely that Miss Farrar looked disheveled 
when she retired from the stage of the 
Atlanta theatre on the night she scandal- 
ized the Georgia minister above-named, 
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The High Place* 
Cabell Molds Beauty, 


Coarseness, Laughter, 


Horror, Wit 


The Story. Poictesme again, the 
land of Dom Manuel and Jurgen, but 
a Poictesme of later date—Poictesme 
in the last years of Louis the Sun-King. 


Manuel’s blood and Jurgen’s ran in 
the veins of Florian de Puysange—a 
heroic but discomfortable inheritance. 
It did not help him to live easily in 
this world. 

Even as a child he had strange ad- 
ventures. Melusine, the immortal elvish 
sorceress, found him day-dreaming one 
day, took him into the forest of Acaire. 
There was a high place in the mid- 
dle of that wood. There Florian be- 
held Melior, asleep beneath a coverlet 
of violet wool in her father’s bemag- 
icked palace, and, having seen the per- 
fect beauty of Melior, all great satis- 
faction in mortal women was spoiled 
for him. When he grew up, it is true, 
he married four times, lived a life of 
extreme if elegant debauchery and com- 
mitted crimes too numerous to note. 
But in spite of all that, he maintained 
the romantic faith of a child in beauty 
and holiness—the beauty of Melior, of 
Acaire—the holiness of Holy St. Hop- 
rig, his patron in Heaven. And then, 
on the eve of his fifth marriage, he en- 
countered Janicot, a sedate and un- 
canny personage with curious feet and 
many damnable names. 

They bargained for two _ prizes, 
Melior and the sword, Flamberge. For 
the sword Florian promised Janicot the 
life of the greatest man in France; for 
brief happiness with Melior, the life of 
the first child born to Melior and 
Florian. 

“Of course,” said Janicot reflectively, 
“if there should be no child—” 

“Monsieur, I am Puysange,” 
Florian, “There will be a child.” 

So Florian won his desire and brought 
Melior home as his duchess. Then his 
disenchantment began. Melior was as 
beautiful as day—a beautiful, chatter- 
ing fool. And as for Holy St. Hoprig, 
whom Florian discovered alive in the 
flesh—the saint’s conversation alone 
destroyed Florian’s belief in holiness 
completely. The child of sacrifice was 
born, and then the end came—an end 
too odd and unexpected for us to re- 
veal here. Suffice it. to say that it 
taught Florian that the great law of 
living is “thou shalt not offend against 
the notions of thy neighbor” and that 
wisdom lies in submission, without de- 
manding of this life ton much of beauty 
or holiness. 


The Significance. The polish, the 


*Tue Hice Prace.—james Branch Cabell 
—McBride ($2.50). 


said 








precision, the elaborate grace and sub- 
terranean acridity of Mr. Cabell’s char- 


| acteristic style have never been displayed 


to better advantage than in this, which 
is among the very bitterest of his books. 
He is not afraid of coarseness, but he 
is not afraid of beauty—and in The 
High Place he has molded beauty and 





J. B. Caperr 
He wrote a bitter, biting book 


coarseness and sadness and horror and 
wit and defiant laughter together in a 
strangely complete and unique achieve- 
ment. 


The Critics. Burton Rascoe: “The 
conclusion .. . is a moving diminuendo 
on muted strings after a stirring ap- 
proach to the climax. It is a matter of 
charm and solace after excitement, of 
emotion remembered in tranquillity.” 


The New York Times: “... a false 
paganism, a sophisticated grace... . 
The effect is one of conscious insin- 
cerity.” 

The Author. James Branch Cabell 
was born in Virginia in 1879 and gra‘d- 
uated from William and Mary College 
in 1898. He entered newspaper work, 
but quit it for fiction. His first novel, 
The Eagle’s Shadow, appeared in 1904. 
It stirred up controversy. Its heroine, 
roused to anger, emitted non-Victorian 
explosives. 

Mr. Cabell became famous in 
when Jurgen was suppressed. 


1919 


His novels fall under two categories 
—romances laid in the mythical land of 
Poictesme, comedies of present day 
Virginia. In the first group are Jurgen, 
Figures of Earth, The High Place. 
Among the Virginia stories are The 
Rivet in Grandfather's Neck, The 
Cream of the Jest, The Eagle’s Shadow. 


Married, he lives at Dumbarton 
Grange, Dumbarton, Va. 














On Digressions 
The Technique of the Un- 


technical 


There is no reason to question the 
sweeping dictum that a novel, like a 
kiss or a football game, should have a 
beginning, a middle and an end. The 
most conservative technical theory 
seems to insist on at least one of the 
three. On the other hand, it cannot be 
denied that the term “middle” is a 
perilously inclusive one. The most in- 
conspicuous of novelists possesses an 
inalienable—if at times discomfiting— 
rizht to digress. 

What has been called the “greatest 
novel in the English language”’—Tris- 
tram Shandy—may be said to consist 
wholly of assorted digressions, loose- 
ly knit together on a thread of other 
digressions. Each digression is re- 
peatedly digressed from with a resultant 
unity in diversity which is divertingly 
bewildering. The same may be said to 
a slightly less degree of such pristine 
best-sellers as Tom Jones, Pickwick 
Papers, Alice in Wonderland. 

Of late, fictional technique may be 
said to have digressed from digression. 
Under the influence of the Gallic forma- 
lists, as for example, Flaubert, there 
has come into being a new solidity in 
the structure of the novel. For the 
last quarter of a century almost noth- 
ing has been allowed to appear in a 
novel that has not at least a remote 
bearing on the whole. If the hero stubs 
his toe in Chap. One, the toe will have 
swelled to amazing (figurative) propor- 
tions by Chap. 22. There is something 
uncanny about the way the veriest 
trifles in the “well-constructed” novel 
fit into the relentless pattern of the 
whole. Take, for example, the horrible 
precision with which the most insignifi- 
cant actions of any Thomas Hardy 
hero or heroine inevitably contribute to 
their eventual complete and gratifying 
undoing. If there is anything that hap- 
pens to them that has no bearing on the 
eventual catastrophe, the reader, at 
least, is not allowed to know about it. 

At last, however, has come a rebellion. 
The youngest of all generations has be- 
gun to overthrow the idols of our 
fathers. Its works are so deftly digres- 
sive that it has become agreeably im- 
possible to distinguish between the 
story and the digression. Take any 
first novel of the last few years—Benet’s 
Beginning of Wisdom, Hume’s Wife of 
the Centaur, even This Side of Paradise. 
Try to find any one chapter, episode, 
word, that has any bearing on the plot 
or the theme or the events under dis- 
cussion. The very notion is palpably 
absurd. 

Are we, then, entering on a millen- 
nium where any story may be picked 
up, started at either end, and read back- 
wards, forwards, or sideways with 
equal satisfaction? ee 
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Frank Swinnerton 
He Wanted a“Paper Knife” 


Frank Swinnerton has arrived in 
America almost on the heels of the 
publication of his Young Felix*, a novel 
rapidly gaining in public favor, and 
critical acclaim. Swinnerton, himself, 
is one of the most amiable men in the 
world. He is short—with small hands 
which he uses much to emphasize con- 
versational points. He has a red beard, 
wears glasses, smiles almost constant- 
ly. His witticisms—mainly anecdotal 
and dramatic—follow one another in 
rapid succession. He is amazed and 
delighted by America and feels him- 
self mothered by her hospitality. 


Swinnerton has tried his best to spend 
some money since his arrival. He 
finally succeeded, the other evening, in 
getting rid of what he calls “one hun- 
dred and fifty cents.” He found it 
quite easy to get around in Manhattan 
until he asked for a “paper knife.” 
No one seemed to be able to supply 
him with what he needed. Finally he 
was informed that what he wanted 
was a “paper cutter.” He was imme- 
diately relieved and carried this ivory 
implement about with him all day. 
He has been in town only a week and 
he has met “everyone,” from Irvin 
Cobb to Gloria Swanson. He is so 
friendly and so human that it scarcely 
seems fair to catalog him as an Eng- 
lish novelist. 


’ 


Swinnerton has had a somewhat dif- 
ficult life. Much of Young Felix is 
autobiographical. He was born in a 
suburb of London and as a child went 
through various struggles to achieve 
both a personality and an education. 
This has marked him with a shyness 
which is now less a matter of reality 
than a survival of what, I imagine, 
was an earlier manner. He was asso- 
ciated with a publishing house at an 
early age, and is now literary adviser 
and reader to Chatto & Windus in Lon- 
don. Many of his novels have been 
written under the most trying circum- 
stances, when he was lonely, pressed 
for time or ill. Yet he has preserved 
through all this an extraordinarily 
sweet attitude toward life. 


He acknowledges his debt to Bennett 
and Wells—but this debt is more evi- 
dent to him than to his readers—for 
to me, certainly, Swinnerton’s style pos- 
sesses a freshness which makes it ab- 
solutely his own. That we must re- 
turn to an approximation of the 18th 
Century novel, the novel of Fielding, 
is his belief. Any novelist, Mr. Swin- 
nerton holds, to write a really great 
novel must possess both a sense of 
humor and an almost overpowering love 
of mankind. 


J. F. 


in Time 





*Young Felix was reviewed 


Nov. 19. 





Good Books 


The following estimates of books 
much in the public eye were made 
after careful consideration of the trend 
of critical opinion: 


Aunt Potty’s Story or MANKIND— 
Donald Ogden Stewart—Doran ($2.00). 
Rather more than a parody on the 
various popular descriptions of recent 
date that deal with man’s rise from 
protoplasm to the glorious estate of 
sack-suited citizenry—a satire, often bit- 
ingly savage, on Man in general and 
civilized Man in particular. Mr. Stew- 
art’s keen little knife slits many ac- 
cepted shams. His characteristic humor 
is admirably present. Indeed his de- 
scription of the attempted revivifica- 
tion of the Siege of Troy by a group 
of infant bandits could hardly be bet- 
tered, and his parody of The Married 
Life of Helen and Warren is gloriously 
funny. But the book, as a whole, is 
rather more in the vein of Swift than 
of, say, Leacock. Recommended to all 
who like salt in their humor. 


Jo Erten—Alexander Black—Harper 
($2.00). The history of Jo Ellen 
Rewer, red-headed modern tomboy, her 
odd environment, her growth, her ad- 
ventures in business and love. She is 
forced to choose between a gentlemanly 
ex-crook (who reforms according to 
schedule) or a “safe,” ineffably serious 
young man whom she has known all her 
life. The safe young man’s limp sup- 
posedly contracted in the War, swings 
the balance. She marries him. He is 
paralyzed on their wedding day. Jo 
Ellen has to go back to work to help 
support him. He grows peevish and 
madly jealous. They have to live with 
his family and his mother hates Jo 
Ellen. After great to-do, the tangle 
is solved at last by his nobly rolling his 
wheel-chair off the roof. Fade-out. 


MicHaeEv’s Evi. Deeps—E. Phillips 
Oppenheim—Little Brown ($2.00). This 
chronicle of the pursuit of an uncan- 
nily elusive and merciless Napoleon of 
Crime by Sir Norman Greyes of the 
Yard, is the best Oppenheim thriller for 
some years. The story is told from 
three angles—the criminal’s, the detec- 
tive’s, that of the girl whom both, in 
their several ways, adore. The blood- 
chase and the love-chase will furnish a 
breathless and satisfactory evening for 
any devotee of pistol-shots and false 
whiskers. 


DeEcLASEE AND OTHER PLays—Zoe 
Akins—Boni ($2.00). Three plays by 
one of the most promising of modern 
American playrights—Déclasée, Daddy’s 
Gone a-Hunting, Greatness (produced 
as The Texas Nightingale). Her wit, 
technique and courage to attempt the 
unusual have earned the praise of many 
rather diverse critics—including Alex- 
ander Woollcott and George Jean 
Nathan. 
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Highest Price Ever? 


The Phillips Memorial Gallery, of 
Washington, D. C., according to news 
despatches, has bought Auguste Re- 
noir’s Le Déjetiner des Canotiers a 
Bougival, long the property of M. 
Durand Ruel, the dealer-collector, at a 
price rumored to be the “highest ever 
paid for a modern painting.” Durand 
Ruel had previously refused $150,000 
for it but apparently the overtures of 
the Washington Gallery were goldenly 
persuasive. 

The picture was painted in 1881 and 
has been seen in public but little, 
though M. Durand Ruel lent it to a 
Renoir exhibition in Paris last Win- 
ter. The scene is a famous French 
restaurant, and the artist’s wife, with 


her dog and two or three artistic 
friends, including Caillebotte, are in 
the composition. The size is 51 by 69 
inches, 


For the Masses 


The American Federation of Arts 
has prepared a collection of 400 fine 
color prints of the best pictures in fa- 
mous galleries, and will exhibit them 
throughout the country for the benefit 
of those who cannot travel to see the 
originals. Reproductions are also avail- 
able for purchase. The collection is 
now on display at the Russell Sage 
Foundation, Manhattan. 


Bachelder 


O. L. Bachelder, pottery craftsman 
of the old school, who was a poverty- 
stricken failure at 58, is now, ten years 
later, one of the most sought-after 
ceramic artists in America. He lives 
frugally in a simple shack in the North 
Carolina mountains, does his own work 
except for a clay-boy and a horse to 
turn his mixing-wheel. From the rich 
mineral clay of the region he shapes 
and bakes vases and bowls of exquisite 
pattern and myriad hues—rose, amber, 
mahogany, violet, sang de boeuf. Some 
of his types, known as “Omar Khay- 
yam vases,” command high prices from 
connoisseurs. No two of his pieces are 


alike. 


Sargent 

John Singer Sargent was among 3,- 
000 men and women who attended Var- 
nishing Day at the art gallery in the 
Grand Central Terminal. His new 
canvas, The Chess Players, is the first 
picture to be donated to the season’s 
drawing. His last year’s canvas, Artist 
Sketching, became the property of a 
Chicago lay member after the Grand 
Central Galleries had refused a private 


offer of $8,000 for it. 
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New Plays 


Sancho Panza. Otis Skinner has 
turned up in virtually a new type of 
theatrical entertainment. It is par- 
tially spectacle, partially satire, par- 
tially a political essay. All of it is 
seasoned by a liberal supply of slap- 
stick and it adds up to substantial en- 
tertainment. The story reveals the 
Squire of Don Quixote in process of 
ruling the fanciful city of Barataria. 
Thus are the satire and the politics 
neatly wrapped and delivered. The 
slapstick falls chiefly to the lot of one 
Robert Rossire, who muffles his true 
being in the folds and fur of Dapple, 
Sancho’s mule. While Mr. Skinner 
dominated the proceedings, Dapple was 
responsible for the most engaging drol- 
leries. The most significant features 
of the production were the spectacular 
settings and direction for which Rich- 
ard Boleslawsky, an alumnus of the 
Moscow Art Theatre, was presumably 
responsible. He fractured a number of 
3roadway traditions and demonstrated 
convincingly that a production need not 
be a musical extravaganza to merit a 
small fortune in dress and decoration. 

The New York Herald: “Gay, irre- 
sponsible ... bordering on  buffoon- 
ery.” 

John Corbin: 
sible fantasy.” 


“Brilliantly irrespon- 


Time. Since this play displays the 
same name on its visiting card as does 
the publication in which these words 
appear, it seems essential to report at 
once that there is no connection—sur- 
reptitious or public—between the en- 
terprises. 

The play is a satirical comedy pur- 
porting to display middle age at a dis- 
advantage in contrast to first and sec- 
ond childhood. Three generations of 
the same family are summoned by the 
playwright. Father and mother are 
about to disagree amiably in order that 
father may marry another. Daughter 
is horrified; grandfather and grand- 
mother combine with their children’s 
child to prevent the family schism. 
Their efforts are for the most part 
amusing and occasionally approach a 
comic brilliance. 

The New York Times: “Provoca- 
tion of that sustained inner warmth 
and that happy smirk that are essen- 
tial to the well-being of the race.” 


In the Next Room. Burton Egbert 
Stevenson is probably best known for 
his colossus among anthologies—The 
Home Book of Verse. Yet once he 
wrote a mystery yarn called The Boule 
Cabinet. Eleanor Robson (Mrs. Au- 
gust) Belmont saw in it another who- 
killed-him drama and (in collaboration 








with Harriet Ford) managed the trans- 
position. One will surmise that a mys- 
tery melodrama must be exceptionally 
good to warrant production after The 
Thirteenth Chair, The Bat and their 
descending dynasty. In the Next Room 
is exceptionally good. It states its 
problem, defies the spectator to solve 
it, maintains that defiance to the very 
closing moments of the action. Since 


Mrs. Aucust BELMONT 


Insomnia collaborated 


mystery plays depend for their effect on 
secrecy, the plot will remain undivulged. 
Most of the important acting is done 
by Mary Kennedy with Merle Mad- 
dern and Claude King tied for second 
place. There is no shooting. 


Thirteen years ago Eleanor Robson, 
a popular and able actress, retired from 
the stage coincidentally with her mar- 
riage to August Belmont. She has not 
acted since. Her plunge into play- 
wrighting was occasioned by insomnia. 
In the pursuit of sleep one night she 
picked up The Boule Cabinet; it so 
effectively banished the final vestiges 
of slumber that she concluded it had 
merits as a play. She summoned Har- 
riet Ford (who wrote for her A Gen- 
tleman of France and Audrey 15 years 
ago), and after working over the plot 
for a year, introducing romance and 
laughter, they presented it for mana- 
gerial approval and production. 


Heywood Broun: “There was the 
temptation to say that In the Next 
Room was an excellent play for the 
wife of a rich man to have written. 
All of which may serve to cloud, a lit- 
tle, the fact that Jn The Next Room 
is one of the most competent and ih- 





teresting melodramas which the Amer- 
ican stage has known.” 


“Laugh, Clown, Laugh!” David 
Belasco, occult archimage of the thea- 
tre, has muttered incantations over an 
ancient artifice and whisked away the 
curtain cloth to disclose it as a new 
play of absorbing intensity. Fausto 
Martini’s “Ridi, Pagliaccio” (Italian) is 
the source; the story is that of Pun- 
chinello. 


Lionel Barrymore portrays the clown 
who could stir the stream of life with 
rippling laughter for everyone except 
himself. Mr. Barrymore’s recently ac- 
quired wife, Irene Fenwick, is Simo- 
netta, the divinity whose love for 
someone else prompts him to end his 
life with the greatest gesture of gro- 
tesquery—suicide. Ian Keith plays the 
“someone else” and does it with a fine 
fervor and distinction. 


The play opens in a_ sanitarium. 
Clown Tito (Barrymore) is seeking 
a specific for his melancholy malady of 
love which causes him to weep at the 
most minute excuse. Luigi (lan 
Keith) is in the same consultation 
room suffering from an opposite af- 
fliction, occasioned by his excesses. He 
laughs ceaselessly, senselessly. 


Simonetta is the specific for them 
both. In the second act she succumbs 
to Luigi’s importunities. The third 
discloses Tito surrounding himself 
with mirrors, defying the clown to 
make the clown laugh. As he pricks 
his heart a group of children passing 
the window interpret the action as 
comic pantomime and stand, laughing, 
at the window while the curtain falls. 


The staging is distinguished by all 
the art and artifice of the Belasco 
brain and workshops. A third act 
rainstorm renders all the stage rain 
shéd hereabouts as the merest filmy 
drizzle in comparison. The stars are 
supported by a large cast in the style 
to which Belasco stars have been ac- 
customed. 


Alexander Woollcott: “Lionel Bar- 
rymore. .. deepens an old conviction 
that they do not make many actors like 
him in any one generation.” 


Alan Dale: “All extremely engag- 
ing and satisfying.” 

John Corbin: “Its appeal to the 
sympathies is genuine and deep.” 


Hamlet. While the return of John 
Barrymore is not strictly news, two 
facts combine to make his reappear- 
ance noteworthy. He forsook the elec- 
tric nebula, which last year served for 
the ghost, in favor of a flesh and blood 
actor (Reginald Pole) ; he gave an even 
greater interpretation than the one 
which last season served to break the 
world’s record for consecutive per- 
formances (101). Barrymore is rap- 
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idly becoming recognized as America’s 
greatest actor. 


The character of Polonius is the sin- 
gle major change in the current pro- 
duction. Moffat Johnston carried the 
staff laid aside by John O’Brien who 


committed suicide last Summer. 


One Kiss. There is no discernible 
reason why this musical comedy is not 
quite the finest in town. It started as 
a raging Parisian success; it was 
adapted by the deft Clare Kummer; it 
was peopled by the most competent cast 
that one could dare propose. Yet its 
excellence is not immoderate. If there 
is blame it must be laid at Miss Kum- 
mer’s door. There is a lack of laugh- 
ter. The company is much the same 
group that placed The Night Boat and 
Good Morning, Dearie among the tall- 
est and most enduring of their type, 
viz., Louise Groody, Oscar Shaw, Ada 
Lewis, John E. Hazzard. Miss Lewis 
and Mr. Hazzard do much to demon- 
strate that they can be funny under any 
circumstances. Miss Groody and Mr. 
Shaw make excellent love in their nor- 
mal innocuous style. The Parisian mu- 
sic survives as the most satisfactory 
contribution to a play that promises 
much but never quite performs. 


Alexander Woollcott: 
charming ... piquant... 
than ordinarily amusing.” 


a 
rather more 


The Talking Parrot. The captious 
critics could not say as cruel things 
about these three acts, called a play, 
as the poor audience thought. The 
“talking parrot” is, like the play, dumb 
as a wooden Indian. 


Notes 


Eleanora Duse finished her engage- 
ment in Manhattan and departed for 
Boston, but not before New Yorkers 
had called her back for 27 curtain calls 
at her last performance. Morris Gest, 
conducting Mme. Duse’s American tour, 
hade her a gift of flowers and a speech. 
Mme. Duse presented him with a polite 
answer and a kiss. 


Ghost-mad, love-mad, revengefully 
sane—Hamlet as only Barrymore can 
do it—New Haven, Hartford, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, London— 
such is the itinerary laid out by Arthur 
Hopkins for his own John Barrymore 
and Shakespeare’s own Hamlet. 


George M. Cohan, fond of Irish 
names, has brought forth another, The 
Rise of Rose O'Reilly, soon to immi- 
grate into Manhattan. 





The Best Plays 


These are the plays which, in the 
light of metropolitan criticism, seem 
most important. 


Drama 


THe Fattures— Desperately  de- 
pressing story of a man who had the 
choice between artistic and moral pros- 
titution and chose the latter. A Thea- 
tre Guild production. 

HaMLEt—The final week of John 
Barrymore’s interpretation of the 
greatest play from the pen of man. 

Rosert E, Lee—A meticulous and in- 
structive reproduction of the Civil War, 


Southern version. John Drinkwater 
scrivit. 

Moscow Art THEATRE—The Rus- 
sians winding up their metropolitan 
repertory. Generally considered the 
greatest troupe in the world. 

QueEEN Victor1a—Like a_ beloved 


legend come to life. Irresistible for 
Strachey Victorians. 

Rain—Jeanne Eagels as the cour- 
tesan who encountered religion in the 
South Seas, carving for herself what 
promises to be a permanent niche in 
the fagade of American theatrical ac- 
complishment. 

SeventH HeaveNn—An echo of the 
War which gives evidence of ringing 
in the American playgoer’s ears for a 
second season. Helen Menken mainly 
responsible, 

Sun Up—The searching discussion of 
Carolina poor-white philosophy which 
has graduated from an obscure down- 
town playhouse to the dignity of a 
Broadway presentation. 

TArNiIsH—Demonstrating that mas- 
culine contact with life cannot fail to 
dull the brightest burnishing of char- 
acter. 


Comedy 


ArEN’T We Ati?—Amiable and di- 
verting commentary by Cyril Maude 
and an English company on the falli- 
bility of fashionable marriages. 

THE CHANGELINGS—An_extraordi- 
nary cast (Henry Miller, Blanche 
Bates, Ruth Chatterton, etc.) stimulat- 
ing a moderately keen comedy of mod- 
ern marriage into the semblance of im- 
portant entertainment. 

Tue Nervous Wreck—Thunderous 
rough house revolving about an un- 
happy individual who lived on the 
pinkest of pills. 

THE Swan—A comedy of Continen- 
tal Royalty which is a milestone in the 
season by virtue of its perfection in 
playing and detail. 


Musical Shows 


Those who turn for their most se- 
rious entertainment to song and dance 
diversions will find the following emi- 
nently satisfactory: Poppy, Music 
Box Revue, Mr. Battling Buttler, 
Ziegfeld Follies, Topics of 1923, Step- 
ping Stones, Wildflower, Runnin’? Wild. 








CINEMA 


The New Pictures 


This Freedom. Recalling William 
Fox’s excellent screen translation of /f 
Winter Comes, one is induced to hope 
for similar treatment of the later novel 
by A. S. M. Hutchinson. Mr. Fox was 
unhappily hanicapped. The novel is 
largely theoretical. It conducts a 
polemic on the respective values for 
women of children or a career. Mr. 
Hutchinson loves children. He does it 
with literary conviction. His charac- 
ters’ reactions are largely psychological 
and therefore too often static on the 
screen. 





Long Live the King. It is becom- 
ing the fixed opinion of a large pro- 
portion of the population that Jackie 
Coogan is the one public character 
whom America cannot afford to lose. 
Each time he reappears in a new film 
the adjective army passes jauntily be- 
fore the cinema reviewers and is de- 
tailed en masse to support the Coogan 
picture. This army is at present on 
the march. With the possible exception 
of Oliver Twist, Long Live the King 
(from a novel by Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart) is the best thing Jackie has done. 
He plays the tiny Crown Prince of a 
European Principality who is captured 
by anarchists. It is his first massive 


production. At no time does he let 
pompous detail deaden his invincible 
vitality. 


. 


In the Palace of the King. This 
slice of the cinema Outline of History 
takes the spectator for a protracted 
visit to Spain in the 16th Century. To 
afford opportunity for a vast and 
valuable display of costumes, helmets 
and architecture, a love story with fa- 
miliar portions of jealousy and strife 
is unwound. Pictorially the produc- 
tion is excellent; as narrative it is dull. 
Blanche Sweet and Edmund Lowe 
make personable protagonists. 


Tiger Rose. Ulric addicts will de- 
rive a curious mixture of sensations 
from this picture. The rare and ra- 
diant Lenore, whose wiry wickedness 
David Belasco has always turned to 
virtue just before the final curtain, has 
undergone a metamorphosis. Both her 
personality and appearance seem al- 
tered. She is still a good actress but 
Kiki no more. The play, many will 
remember, is No. 9,824 in the Canadian 
Royal Northwest Mounted Police 
stories. They always get their audience. 


The Virginian. Kenneth Harlan is 
considerably less a ham than was the 
hero of Wister’s novel. - The back- 
grounds are wonders of nature, 
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RELIGION 





C nidionts 


On several occasions it has been 
the announced intention of the 
Vatican to recognize the increasing 
importance of America in the 
Catholic world by the creation of 
more American cardinals. 

Never have there been more than 
four American cardinals. In fact, 
there have been only six American 
cardinals in history. 

On Dec. 23 the Pope will hold a 
public consistory for the creation of 
cardinals. It is firmly believed that 
he will confer the red hat upon at 
least one and probably two American 
prelates. The most likely recipients 
are Archbishops Hanna of San Fran- 
cisco, Mundelein of Chicago, Hayes 
of New York. 

At present there are only two 
American cardinals — Archbishops 
O’Connell of Boston and Dougherty 
of Philadelphia. The first American 
cardinal was John McCloskey of 
New York. The greatest was James 
Gibbons of Baltimore. The other 
two were Archbishop Farley of New 
York, predecessor of Archbishop 
Hayes, and Mgr. Falconio, Apos- 
tolic delegate to Washington, a nat- 
uralized American. 

The college of cardinals —the 
Princes of the Church—is limited to 
70. At present there are only 60, of 
whom 28 are Italian, six Spanish, six 
French, five German; two each are 
from England, Australia, the United 
States, Poland; one each from Ire- 
land, Brazil, Portugal, Holland, Hun- 
gary, Canada, Belgium. 

The Pope has sole power to create 
a cardinal. At a meeting of the col- 
lege of cardinals he announces his 
selections and asks: “Quid vobis 
videtur?” The cardinals bow their 
heads in consent. The newly elected 
cardinal appears at a public con- 
sistory (the Pope, the college of car- 
dinals, princes and ambassadors to 
the Papal Court) and receives the 
red hat, which the Pope places on his 
head. Immediately afterwards a se- 
cret consistory is held during which 
he is given the cardinal ring and the 
appelation “Eminence.” 

If Archbishop Hanna of San Fran- 
cisco is made a Prince of the Church, 
it will be an election of wide popu- 
larity in California, as Mgr. Hanna 
has made himself one of the most ad- 
mired citizens of the State, and has 
served in many civil capacities. He 
was, for example, appointed Commis- 
sioner of Immigration. Born in 
Rochester, N. Y., he was educated 
abroad at Cambridge, Munich and 
Rome. When he was first nominated 
for Coadjutor Bishop of San Fran- 





cisco, Pope Pius X refused to con- 
firm the appointment, suspecting 
Hanna of “modernism,” but finally, in 
1915, Hanna was consecrated Arch- 
bishop of San Francisco. 


Patrick Joseph Hayes, Archbishop | 


of New York since 1919, is distin- 
guished for his work as Catholic 
chaplain bishop for the U. S. Army 
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and Navy during the War. He it is 
who now sits in front of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral when a_ great parade 
sweeps up Fifth Avenue. Mgr. 
Hayes has been in, and of New 
York, all his _ life. 

The Archbishop of Chicago— 
George Mundelein—was also asso- 
ciated with New York from the time 
of his birth. He served many years 
as Bishop of Brooklyn. Although the 
Archbishop’s red-brick residence is a 
landmark in Chicago, Mgr. Mun- 
delein has confined himself almost 
exclusively to matters purely eccle- 
siastical and intellectual. 

America’s youngest archbishop is 
His Grace the Archbishop of Balti- 
more, Michael J. Curley, successor 
to the post made famous by Cardinal 
Gibbons. There is little doubt that 
some day he will receive the red hat 


| —highest gift which the Pope can 


make. 


Besides the immense prestige 
which comes to a cardinal in his own 
country, there goes with a car- 
dinalate the duty of participating in 
the election of a Pope. And it is the 
college of cardinals whose influence 
is strongest in the councils of the 
Church. 

A cardinal is not necessarily an 
active bishop. The humblest priest 





may be given the red hat—e. g. Car- 
dinal Newman. But generally the 
college is made up from the leading 
archbishops. Known to the Anglo- 
Saxon world today are Cardinal- 
Archbishop Mercier of Belgium, Car- 
dinal-Archbishop Bourne of West- 
minster, England. Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop Logue of. Ireland, Cardinal- 
Archbishop Begin of Quebec, Car- 
dinal-Archibishop Dubois of Paris 
and Cardinals Merry del Val (Span- 
ish) and Vanutelli and Gaspari 
(Italian), the last three associated 
with the Vatican, and Cardinal 
Bonzono, formerly Apostolic Dele- 
gate to Washington, D. C. 


When King Alfonso visited the 
Pope he boldly requested that there 
should be at least one new cardinal 
for Latin-American countries. It is 
reported that the Pope may accede 
to this request and leave out the 
U. S. in his next selection. 


Canterbury 


Randall Davidson is Archbishop of 
Canterbury—has been through many 
stormy years. He has an_ intimate 
knowledge of the Church of England 
from Canterbury to the uttermost 
parts of the Commonwealth. It has 
frequently been said that the dream 
of his life is that the Church of Eng- 
land, so sane, so sensible, so “rightly 
insistent on moral earnestness,” shall 
become, with the growth of the British 
Commonwealth, the greatest of all 
Christian churches—more catholic than 
Rome. 


But within his own church there has 
been increasing desire for reconcilia- 
tion rather than competition with the 
Roman Catholic Church. 


On the surface it is a small matter 
which has brought the Roman Catho- 
lics, the Anglicans and the Orthodox 
(Russian and Greek) Churches to- 
gether this week. It is the matter of 
the calendar. Representatives of the 
Pope, of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and of the Ecumenical Patriarch 
are sitting together at Geneva for the 
first time since 1453. All three 
Churches are now deciding whether 
they can adopt a fixed date for Easter. 


Instrumental in bringing these 
Churches together to discuss the cal- 
endar was the League of Nations, 


It is widely believed in England and 
elsewhere that from this meeting will 
spring other meetings of more serious 
religious import, and that before the 
close of the 20th Century there will 
come some union, or at least some 
common working agreement, between 
the three greatest liturgical Churches 
of Europe. 
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SCIENCE 








Kammerer Doubted 


A few months ago the scientific 
world was sharply split by Professor 
taul Kammerer’s experimental demon- 
siration of the inheritance of acquired 
characteristics on certain animals 
(Timer, May 12, June 18). 

Last week this Viennese biologist ar- 
rived in America, fresh from triumphs 
at Cambridge and Edinburgh Univer- 
sities, where he lectured on his work 
with fire salamanders and _ sightless 
newts, and convinced many of the lead- 
ing British biologists of the validity of 
his findings. He was confined to his 
hotel room with a severe attack of 
grippe but was informally welcomed by 
Dr. Harry Benjamin (American dis- 
ciple of Steinach) who knew him in 
Vienna, and a committee of eminent 
scientists, including Dr. David Starr 
Jordan, President Emeritus of Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University; Dr. Paul 
Jartsch, of the Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington; Dr. G. Stanley Hall, Pres- 
ident Emeritus of Clark University. 

Some of the most distinguished 
American biologists, however, including 
Dr. Raymond Pearl, of Johns Hopkins, 
and Dr. T. H. Morgan, of Columbia, 
refused to have any part in the recep- 
tion of Dr. Kammerer, believing his 
claims unscientific. 

Said Dr. Kammerer in a press state- 
ment: “I am quite prepared to face the 
criticisms of the American biologists. 
Indeed, it may be recalled, I said at the 
outset that I expected the ‘hair of some 
American biologists would stand on 
end’ at the conclusions I had drawn.” 


Dr. Kammerer will lecture at Johns 
Hopkins University and other scientific 
centers during his six months’ stay, 
chiefly on the subjects of heredity and 
“rejuvenation.” 

Kammerer’s interest in gland surgery 
arises from the fact that he has collab- 
orated actively with Professor Eugen 
Steinach, his chief in the department 
of biology at the University of Vienna, 
in Steinach’s experiments on the re- 
tardation of senility (see MEDICINE, 
this issue). He is a firm believer in 
the Steinach methods, because, he says, 
he has seen them with his own eyes, and 
“always stands with those who are un- 
justly attacked.” 

Dr. Kammerer, 43 years old, of spare 
physique, has finely chiseled, ascetic 
features and the charming manner of 
an artist. 


In interviews he has made several 
rather romantic statements regarding 
the pliability of ‘human and animal 
nature as deduced from his experiments. 
His general position is: “Our descend- 
ants will learn more quickly than we did 
what we know well; will execute more 





easily what we have accomplished with 
great effort; and will be able to with- 
stand what has injured us almost to the 
point of death.” Specifically : 

@ Future generations of Americans will 
be born without any desire for liquor 
if the prohibition law is continued and 
strictly enforced. 

@ Animals adopt the structural forma- 
tion of the surroundings in which they 
live for several generations. For in- 





ee 
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stance: the octopus adopts the same 
texture and form as the sea bottom, the 
grasshopper assumes the characteristics 
f a blade of grass. 

@ A Negro child brought up in Europe 
bleaches perceptibly, and descendants of 
such transplanted Negroes take on the 
skin color, skull dimensions, straight 
hair of white men, while Europeans liv- 
ing in Africa develop in the reverse 
direction. 

@ Eugenics, which seeks to improve the 
race negatively by the elimination of 
‘defective germ plasm and the selection 
of superior parents, will be supplanted 
by the positive or “euthenic” element of 
building up and strengthening good 
traits and dispositions in the individual. 
Thus a race of supermen will develop 
naturally from normal parents. 


lelescope 

Assan Dina, Hindu millionaire, and 
his wife, formerly Miss Mary Wallace- 
Shillito, of Cincinnati, Ohio, will give 
to France the largest observatory in the 
world with a telescope more powerful 


than that on Mount Wilson, Calif, 


| 


The observatory will be erected on 
Mt. Saléve, on French territory, a few 
miles from Geneva. The total cost is 
estimated at $6,000,000. The diameter 
of the lens will be 105 inches; at Mt. 
Wilson it is 101 inches. 


Meanwhile a_ photographic-telescopic 
excursion is to be made into the South- 
ern Hemisphere, with an instrument 36 
feet long, the largest ever to cross the 
Equator. It will be accompanied by 
observers chosen from the astronomers 
of Yale University. They are con- 
cerned chiefly with two problems: the 
determination of the stars and the di- 
rections of motions across the sky. 
The importance of this trip is due to 
the fact that one-third of the stars 
cannot be observed from north of the 
Equator, and many problems require 
observation from all parts of the sky 
for solution. 

Said Dr. Schlesinger, director of the 
Yale University Observatory: 

“The new Yale telescope, intended es- 
pecially for photography, is nothing 
more than a camera 36 feet long. The 
principal lenses are 26 inches in diam- 
eter and average two inches in thick- 
ness. To secure good photographs, it 
is necessary that the telescope should 
exactly follow the stars. For this pur- 
pose, telescopes are provided with a 
mechanism for counteracting the effect 
of the rotation of the earth. Since the 
telescope must be rotated toward the 
west at the rate of one turn in 24 hours 
and this with great delicacy, the ball 
bearings on which the telescope moves 
must be of the highest type, and all 
parts of the telescope must be made 
with great precision. In addition the 
astronomer raust provide his telescope 
with a special correcting device so that 
any irregularities in the mechanism can 
be at once compensated for by hand. 

“For this purpose a ten-inch visual 
telescope is mounted on the same tube 
with the 26-inch camera lens. Through 
this the astronomer watches a faint 
star and counteracts every apparent 
displacement of the star from a fixed 
point by operating delicate motions up 
and down and right and left. In this 
way it is possible to secure star images 
on the photographic plate that are only 
about one-thousandth of an inch in 
size.” 


Drugged to Life 

It is but a few weeks since success- 
ful experiments in acceleration of plant 
growth by artificial light were an- 
nounced (Time, Nov. 5). Now we 
have the next step: etherizing them to 
make them grow. Prof. David Lums- 
den, of the Federal Horticultural 
Board, found out that if a “shot of 
dope” is given to a plant either by inha- 
lation or a hypodermic needle, exactly 
the contrary of the effect of ether on 
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human beings is produced. Instead of | the Vienna Academy of Sciences. ED UCA TIO N 


putting plants to sleep it can produce 
overnight perceptible fresh green shoots 
from rose bushes dug out of frozen 
ground in mid-winter. Kept indoors 
on the ether diet, they grow and bloom 
weeks ahead of the usual flowering 
time. Still more miraculous, they are 
found to be immune to all the ordi- 
nary plant diseases that hamper indoor 
rose culture. A very small quantity of 
ether does the trick—about a table- 
spoonful in an air-tight chamber con- 
taining 27 cubic feet, or a cubic centi- 
meter injected into the stem. The 
method is most successful with woody 
plants like the rose or lilac. All the 
latent buds or shoots are stimulated, 
instead of the few preponderant ones 
which develop naturally. This may 
lead to great economy in the cultivation 
of tuberous plants, such as dahlias and 
potatoes. Plants could be grown from 
small pieces of the tubers, etherized. 
There is apparently no depression on 
plant life like the after-effects of ether 
on animal life. 

Further work with electrification of 
plants, by Prof. R. B. Harvey, of the 
University of Minnesota, has convinced 
him that glassed-in commercial green- 
houses will be eliminated in the future 
by underground rooms heated and 
lighted entirely by electricity at a mod- 
erate cost. 


MEDICINE 


“Rejuvenation” 


A very popular exposition of the 
work of Eugen Steinach, Viennese 
Ponce de Leon (Time, July 30, Oct. 
8), has appeared from the pen of 
George F. Corners, a newspaperman, 
and from the press of Thomas 
Seltzer, who specializes in works of 
imaginative literature likely to incur 
the hostility of John S. Sumner 
and other censors. 

The book is based on personal in- 
terviews and data furnished by Pro- 
fessor Steinach himself and several 
of his disciples, including Dr. Peter 
Schmidt, of Berlin; Dr. Harry Ben- 
jamin, of New York; Dr. Magnus 
Hirschfeld, of the Institute for Sex- 
ual Science, Berlin, and Dr. A. S. 
Blumgarten, chief of the endocrine 
department of the Lenox Hill Hos- 
pital, New York, who has written a 
sympathetic introduction. It will not 
settle the scientific status of “rejuve- 
nation” methods, but will doubtless 
have a ready sale among romantic 
laymen and laywomen. 








Steinach is a bigger man _ than 
most of his detractors. He is a 
biologist and physiologist of great 
and reputable achievements, profes- 


sor in the University of Vienna, and 
director of the Biological Institute of 





His palpable sincerity and devotion 
to scientific truth are qualities which 
have not been conspicuous among 
many who have traded on his reputa- 
tion. It is not generally known that 
Steinach is not a surgeon himself 
and does not perform on human be- 
ings the operation that goes by his 
name. He has not, in fact, received 
any income from his discoveries, but 
has allowed regular practitioners to 
reap the financial benefits. As a re- 
sult, his own experimental work has 
languished, the diminished purchasing 
power of the krone making prohibi- 
tive the upkeep of the essential. labo- 
ratory animals. 

Mr. Corners gives some elementary 
account of the endocrine system. He 
differentiates between the various 
methods of “youthifying,” i. e., 
vasectomy combined with vasoliga- 
ture (the Steinach operation), the 
implantation of tissue from gonads of 
other human beings or from animals 


(Voronoff’s operation), the appli- 
cation of X-rays (useful with 
women), Kammerer’s suggested 


methods of stimulation by electrical 
heat. He devotes some chapters to 
Steinach’s rat experiments, as well as to 
numerous human cases from Lichten- 
stern, Schmidt, Chetwood (American 
urologist). Useful appendices are a 
glossary of technical terms in Stein- 
ach literature, and a “Who’s Who” 
of persons prominent in connection 
with rejuvenation methods. 

Much of the volume is interlarded 
with poetical quotations, rhetorical 
questions, wild prophecies (e. g., that 
Harding, Roosevelt and Wilson 
would have escaped death or disabili- 
ty if they had undergone the Steinach 
operation). Such extravagancies can- 
not but detract from scientific valid- 
ity. However, a direct quotation 
from Steinach on methods of verify- 
ing the degree of youth attained has 
evidential value. The age of an 
organism, he says, can be determined 
in several ways: 1) the proportion of 
functioning body cells to dead or in- 
active ones; 2) blood pressure; 3) 
muscular power, measured by the 
dynamometer; 4) rate of absorption 
of oxygen, which decreases with ad- 
vancing years; 5) “protoplasma 
hysteresis”, or degree of condensa- 
tion of tissues, measured by charac- 
teristic index numbers. All of these 
tests have been applied to patients 
who have had the Steinach operation, 
with results indicating a substantial 
difference of years between their “be- 
fore and after” conditions. 

But it is admitted that the opera- 
tion is not always successful and that 
the effects wear off after about five 
years. “The worst that can hap- 
pen,” says Corners, “is nothing.” 
Most medical men are not so sure of 
that. 








Comparisons 

In an electioneering speech, Stanley 
Baldwin, Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, declared that English schools 
were better than American. Said he: 
“We hear a great deal about American 
education, but from such opportunities 
as I have had of consulting those who 
have visited American schools, I do not 
believe the actual achievement of those 
schools is comparable to that of our 


schools. That judgment has been en- 
dorsed by American educators, them- 
selves. I am told a highly competent 


observer has said that on the whole an 
American boy of 15 is in knowledge 
and achievement about two years be- 
hind an English pupil of the same age.” 


The First Six Years 


Dr. Arnold Gesell, a director of the 
American Child Health Association, 
has published The Pre-School Child.* 

His thesis is summarized in the 
following paragraphs: 

“The character of the mental de- 
velopment of the child up to six is 
by no means purely or preeminently 
intellectual. Almost from the begin- 
ning it is social, emotional, moral and 
denotes the organization of a person- 
ality. The infant acquires percep- 
tions and motor coordination; he is 
incorporating modes. of behavior 
which do not, of course, constitute a 
mature personality, but which psy- 
chologically are at the core of per- 
sonality. 

“On every ‘evel of behavior, the 
psychological, the sensory-motor and 
the higher psychical, he is acquiring 
both healthful and unhealthful habits 
of activity. Though he may not 
learn to read in the pre-school years, 
he is mastering the alphabet of life. 
So potent are these fundamental les- 
sons that this period easily becomes 
the soil of perversion, inefficiency and 
distorted or curtailed development. 
Psychoanalysis reveals significant in- 
stances in which the unfortunate ex- 
periences in the first years of life 
were competent to produce develop- 
mental disharmonies resulting in ab- 
normal adult behavior.” 


Eating Problem 

Delegates from 25 institutions as- 
sembled at Minneapolis to discuss the 
problems of financing, managing and 
disciplining “unions” for undergrad- 
uate men at colleges and universities. 

The University of Minnesota union, 
which the delegates investigated, feeds 
an average of 2,500 men daily. The 
cost of meals is 16c to 18c for break- 
fast, 32c for the noonday meal, 28c 
for dinner. 


“Houghton Mifflin ($1.90), 
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On Disrnurr 


“@ HERE are two points, Festus, in 
the history of the giver: First, 
when he makes a discovery ; second, when 
he fits the discovery to someone who will 
delight in it.” (With due credit to 
Robert Browning.) 


WEEK or two more of an eventful 

world, and Time will reach its 

first Christmas. Another week and 
TIME will record its first New Year. 


@HE present subscriber may rightly 
consider Time to be his discovery. 
We suggest that you share your discov- 
ery, this Christmas, by giving a year’s 
subscription to a friend. 


Time will come from you this Christ- 
mas as something quite differ- 
ent from every other present. <A _per- 
sonal interest attaches to the discovery 


Merry Christmas 
and 
a pear’s subscription to 


TIME 


The Weekly News Magazine 





E. Larsen, Time, 
E. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 


Send Time for one year with my compliments to: 


and in ntur ! 


of Time. It is not merely a manufac- 
tured article or even an objet d'art. It 
is a living thing which sees, hears, 
thinks. It is pre-eminently a gift of 
character and distinction. 


Your Selection 


The form below is for your conven- 
ience. Write the names of the friends 
to whom you wish to introduce Time 
on Christmas day. They will receive 
their first copy of the news-magazine on 
Christmas, and in a separate envelope 
an attractive card apprising them of 
your gift. 

If you prefer not to use the form 
below, simply write out your order on 
your own stationery and mail it to Roy 
E. Larsen, 236 East 39th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


Sprrial Gift Rates to 
Original Subscribers: 


(Single yearly subscription at $5.00) 


2 subscriptions ........................---- $ 9.00 
3 subscriptions ......................-2-0-- 12.00 


Additional subscriptions at $4.00. 


The renewal of the subscriber’s own 
subscription may be included at the 
above rates. 


Bills will not be sent unti! Jan. Ist. 


Renew my subscription at expiration of present 
term. 
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FAPES 


Commissioner Enright 
says— 


“Burglary Insurance Com- 
panies should be required 
to protect the property in- 
sured.” 


York Burglarproof and Fireproof 
Safes furnish this and secure 
100% protection for you. 


For nearly half a century the 
York Safe and Lock Co. has de- 
signed and built burglarproof safes 
and vaults that have answered the 
most exacting requirements. 


Over 100 Banks in New York City 
are protected by YORK vaults. 
Ask your Bank about YORK. 


You will find on display at our 
New York salesroom just the type 
and design to meet your par- 
ticular need. 


Send for Booklet “C” 


YORK SAFE & LOCK CO. 


55 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK 








MORIN 8. HARE 
REGINALD B. RIVES 
M. M. WHITTLESEY 


We have prepared an 
ANALYSIS 


of the investment position of 


Chile Copper Co. 
Stock and Bonds 


which we will be glad to furnish 
on request. 


Morin S. Hare & Co. 


Members of the N. Y. Stock Exchange 
11 Wall St. 


New York 
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Current Situation 


An irregular stock market showed 
tendencies after Thanksgiving of turn- 
ing dull. But the attention of the busi- 
ness community has for the time being 
abandoned Wall Street and other finan- 
cial or trade centers, and has concen- 
trated on the gathering of the new 
Congress in Washington. 

A divided Senate and House, with 
a small group of radicals holding the 
balance of power, as well as a danger 
of drastic changes in the committee 
chairmanships, have for some time past 
given concern to business interests. 
Such important questions as taxation, 
tariff, railroad laws, farm credits, are 
‘due for consideration this session, and 
the domestic legislation which will be 
forthcoming should exert an unusually 
important influence on the course of 
business for coming years. For 1924 
is a Presidential year, when political 
timidity is at its height, and when un- 
sound and even publicly dangerous 
legislation can on occasion be jammed 
by force upon the statute books. 

President Coolidge has, however, the 
almost universal confidence of the busi- 
ness community, and his unusual power 
of silence has so far won him respect 
and trust rather than fear or mis- 
givings. If vetoing is required, most 
business men believe he can and will 
veto. 


Railroad Valuation 


Some ten years ago the “anti-rail- 
road” group in the Senate, led, of 
course, by La Follette, conceived the 
idea of investigating the value of 
American railroads, in order to deter- 
mine whether or not they were over- 
capitalized, and if existing railroad 
rates as largely set by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission were too high. 
Advocates of this most elaborate of all 
recent Government investigations as- 
sumed that the work could be done 
easily, quickly, with relatively small 
expense. 

Starting in 1913, the work has pro- 
ceeded ever since, and completion seems 
at present quite remote, despite the 
huge amount of work already done. 
To Jan. 1, 1923, the work so far has 
cost $90,200,103—of which $23,219,190 
has come from the Government and 
$66,980,913 from the railroad com- 
panies. To date, the expense of the 
inquiry has been just about $100,000,000. 

It was to be expected that dispute 
concerning the valuations arrived at 
would occur, especially on the part of 
the railroad companies themselves. 
The Union Pacific and other roads are 
preparing to settle the question of their 
correct valuation through the courts. 
The whole subject bristles with audit- 
ing, legal and financial problems, and 
litigation on the subject will probably 
follow for many years. 

The worst of it is, that even at the 
low valuation often set by the Com- 
mission, the value of the American rail- 
road companies is so vastly greater than 





was imagined by Senator La Follette 
and his foliwowers, that they too are 
challenging the accuracy of the valua- 
tions already set. 

Moreover, the value of a railroad can 
hardly be determined apart from its 
earning power, which depends on its 
rates. Consequently, valuation depends 
on rates as well as rates upon valua- 
tion. If too low rates are arbitrarily 
set, the value of railroad properties can 
be greatly diminished. 

The work of valuation meanwhile 
goes on at heavy expense. 


Steel Outlook 


The steel market has proved quiet 
with prices steady. Production has de- 
creased steadily since Nov. 1, and is 
now between 5 and 10% under the 
tonnage rate as of that date. Buy- 
ers are inclined to reduce their stocks 
before the year-end inventories, par- 
ticularly since their current orders can 
be promptly and readily filled. 

Recently, steel men showed some ela- 
tion, or at least were reported to have 
done so, when the flurry of buying was 
taking place. This is now practically 
over, and in retrospect appears a trifle 
manipulative. It has contributed some- 
what to firmer prices for pig without 
losing any permanent impression or ef- 
fect upon the markets for iron or steel. 

Much of the optimism exhibited by 
steel leaders was, of course, directed 
at after-dinner audiences and is as 
much a staple product with them as 
merchant bars or structural shapes; 
some of it was based upon ethical 
rather than economic considerations. 
Now the talk is of “railroad buying in 
1924,” but how extensive this may ac- 
tually be it is yet early to determine. 
Apart from other considerations, the 
anti-railroad group in Congress may 
have considerable to do with that ques- 
tion, 


Ford, Textile Man 

For some time trade reports have 
had it that Henry Ford would ulti- 
mately have to enter the spinning, weav- 
ing and dyeing industry, if he were 
going to carry out his policy of manu- 
facting all parts of his car himself. 
Now Lockwood, Greene & Co., famed 
engineers and specialists in textile mill 
construction of Boston, have announced 
that they have been engaged by the 
Ford Motor Co. to build a large mill 
in Detroit, and furthermore that “ex- 
periments now being conducted point 
to a highly abbreviated and _ highly 
automatic process in the new mill.” 

The specific purpose of the new mill 
will be to manufacture the cloth back- 
ing for the artificial leather used in 
Ford cars. 


Boll Weevil’s Ravages 

Before the appearance of the boll 
weevil, the American cotton crop had 
reached 16,000,000 bales in one season. 
The demand for cotton has been good 
for the past two years, but so serious 
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haye been the inroads upon the cotton 
plant by the insect pest, that including 
the present year, there. have been short 
crops for three years running. Slack 
demand and low prices can account in 
part for the small 8,000,000-bale crop 
of 1921; and to a much lesser extent 
for the 9,000,000-bale crop of 1922. 
During the past year, however, the 
danger of a real cotton shortage all 
over the world became _ apparent. 
Prices rose to War-time levels, and 
the largest crop in the history of the 
country was planted. Yet the crop for 
1923, it is estimated by experts, will 
amount to only about 9,000,000 bales 
aga.n. Never has the boll weevil been 
so destructive a pest. 

Despite the high price of cotton, the 
average Southern planter has not bene- 
fited by it; his losses on weevil-ridden 
acreage have more than offset his 
profits. 

All over the world there is a press- 
ing demand for cheap cotton. In the 
past, America has supplied this de- 
mand, but unless headway can be made 
against the boll weevil menace, this 





ago .gave up cotton for other crops, is 
now planning to benefit from current 
soaring prices by again sowing her fields 
in cotton. It is apparent, therefore, that 
unless Government experts under the 
Department of Agriculture can shortly 
solve the weevil problem, the American 
cotton planter will face uncertain and 
precarious profits; while if the solu- 
tion of the problem is long delayed, 
he will face international competition 
such as is at the bottom of the grain 
growers’ dissatisfaction today. 


Cheerful Merchants 


The autumn and holiday season trade 
thus far has justified rather complete- 
ly the optimistic prophecies frequently 
made for it in earlier months. Em- 
ployment is practically complete, wages 
in many lines are very high, and the 
public is buying goods in gen- 
erous quantities. The Federal Reserve 
Board’s index of department store sales 
established a new high record during 
last October, which was 6% over the 
level reached the previous month. Sales 
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WHAT STOCKS 


TO BUY? 


Seldom, if ever, has the stock mar- 
ket situation been as mixed as today. 
Stocks cannot be purchased indis- 
criminately without great danger. 


- The decline of last Spring and Sum- 
mer brought about many bargains, 
but the unevenness of the decline 
left many groups of securities sti'l 
highly inflated. Hence the danger. 


WHAT TO BUY 


and 


WHAT TO AVOID? 


We have just prepared an analysis of the 
present stock market situation for our 
clients, pointing out what groups of securi- 
ties are in a sound position, what in a 
weak position. A few copies are now avail- 
able for FREE distribution. 


of woolens have been particularly large ; 
with cotton and silks dragging con- 
siderably behind. In anticipation of 
the Christmas trade, stores began to 
stock up in mid-autumn; the stocks 


country can produce only high-priced 
cotton, 

The high prices of today are, how- 
ever, a boon to the cotton plant.ng ex- 
periments made elsewhere by other na- 





tions. The French, for example, are 
reported to be trying out possibilities 
of cotton production in their Mediter- 
rgnean colonies. Great Britain has 
been studying ways and means of in- 
creasing the cotton output of her colo- 
nies, particularly in South Africa, 
Egypt, Australia. Brazil, which years 


CROUCH and 
FITZGERALD 





TRUNKS 
LEATHER GOODS 
NOVELTIES 


586 FIFTH AVENUE 
177 BROADWAY 





in department stores last October for 
the third successive month showed an 
increase, and on October 31, stood 22% 
larger than on July 31. Chain stores, 
five and ten cent stores and institutions 
selling drugs, music and groceries also 
showed considerable increases in their 
volume of business. In October, the 
sales of mail order houses were larger 
than for any month since 1919, 

The real question has never been 
how the merchants would make out this 
Winter, but whether their activity this 
season would continue next Spring. 
That question is still not easy to answer. 
It would seem that the Spring trade 
should be respectably large, if not of 
record-breaking proportions. Yet al- 
ready a tendencey to cut prices and 
reduce stocks is discernible in the large 
stores. 


Increase in Savings Deposits 


An increase in the deposits of a com- 
mercial bank is mainly caused by and 
mainly reflects greater trade operations 
and the expansion of business indebted- 
ness. When savings bank deposits in- 
crease, it is a sign of larger private 
savings and in general a reduction of 
individual indebtedness among the sal- 
ary and wage-earning classes. 

During the year ending June 30 last, 
the citizens of the U. S. added over a 
billion dollars to their savings accounts. 
On that date total savings deposits were 
$18,373,062,000, which is $1,041,583,000 
more than the total amount reported on 
June 30, 1922, and an increase of about 
6% of the latest total $6,904,- 
268,000 was reported by the Middle At- 
lantic states; $4,651,692,000 for the 
East Central; $3,121,654,000 from New 
England; $1,491,175,000 from the Pa- 
cific states; $1,358,084,000 from South- 
ern States; $846,189,000 from West 
Central States. 





Simply ask for Analysis T 10 


American Institute of Finance 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


MARTINI & ROSSI 


Non-alcoholic 


VERMOUTH 


to generous 
hospitality. 


Send for Recipes 


Sole Agents for the United States 


W. A. TAYLOR & CO. 
29 Broadway New York City 


"She Center +f Convenience 
Broadway at 34" Street 


Hote MAlsin 


New York 


Arthur L. Lee, Manager 
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You will make no 
mistake 
give 
from 


when you 
“ something 
Spalding’s ” 
and the boy (or girl) 
will appreciate your 
judgment. 
Sweaters Ice Skates 
Tennis Rackets Roller Skates 
Base Balls Foot Balls 
Boxing Gloves Basket Balls 
Hockey Sticks Snow Shoes 
Golf Clubs Running Shoes 
Croquet Sets Outdoor Shoes 
For your golfing friend— 
A Box of Spalding “ 50’s ” 
or a Kro-Flite Iron 


Let our catalogue aid you 
in selecting 


AG, Spalding v4Sue1 


New York 
San Francisco 
And all large cities 


Chicago | 





Dr. Frank Cranes 6iin 


Love and its relation to Success 
Agreeableness 


A little lesson in charm. 


Sensitiveness 
Its pain and cure. 
¢4 One good habit is worth 
Habit a dozen rules. 


Send one dollar and tell us where to send 
these four essays. Will mail as Christmas 
packdge on given date if desired. 


THE PRINT SHOP 


217 Central Avenue Newark, N. } 

















Remission 

Comptroller Charles L. Craig of 
New York City whose conviction for 
contempt of court was upheld by the 
Supreme Court (Time, Dec. 3) es- 
caped from serving his sentence of 60 
days in prison. In New York politics 
his conviction for having criticized a 
judge conducting a hearing on a local 
traction company, was an emblem of 
martyrdom. The case was taken to 
President Coolidge, Republicans urging 
executive pardon to prevent Mr. Craig 
(a Democrat) from posing further as 
a martyr. 

Last week Attorney General Daugh- 
erty was consulted. In accordance with 
Mr. Daugherty’s recommendation the 
President remitted the sentence, without 
condoning the Comptroller’s “con- 
tempt.” Said Mr. Daugherty of the 
Comptroller: “It is conceivable that he 
will be more disappointed and punished 
by not being required to go to jail.” 


AERONAUTICS 











Farmer Aviators 


A baby plane selling for 5,000 gold 
marks ($1,190) is being sold in large 
numbers in Germany—particularly to 
farmers and _ traveling salesmen. 
Built entirely of steel by a steel firm 
in Breslau, it is actually cheaper than 
any automobile being built in Ger- 
many and is on a thorough produc- 
tion basis. 


Cheap Training 


Small planes are also going to find 
use in training English military pilots. 
Two-seaters equipped with only five 
to ten horsepower are being devel- 
oped for this purpose. Lack of funds 
has handicapped the British Air 
Force in their training program. The 
extremely low gasoline consumption 
of these tiny ships and their low re- 
placement cost will solve the finan- 
cial problem. Their low gliding and 
landing speeds may also facilitate the 
education of pilots in the early 
stages. 


New World’s Records 


During the week three new world’s 
records were established. 


@ At Pontiac, near Detroit, Corporal 
Dewey Webb dropped 19,600 ft. 
(nearly 4 miles) in a parachute from 
an Army plane. 

@ At = Issy-les-Moulineaux, France, 
Marquis Pescara, Argentine engineer, 
stayed in the air more than five min- 
utes in a helicopter. 

@ At Paris, Jean Laporte ascended 
5,535 meters in a hydroplane. He 
came down because of the extreme 
cold, in which his face was frost bit- 
ten. 








SPORT 


Football Epitaphs 

With the dying wiggle of the final 
snake dance, football becomes large- 
ly a matter of theoretical bitterness. 
During the season one may bet on 
one’s theories; now it is only possible 
to sputter. Those whose business it 
is to sputter in print have drawn up 
the following list of sectional cham- 
pions: 

Pacific Coast. California. Unde- 
feated through its fourth successive 
year. Won 33 games. Tied 2. 
Total score: 1,373 points. Oppo- 
nents: 88. 

Middle West. [Illinois and Michi- 
gan. Both maintained perfect per- 
centages in the winning column of 
the Conference season. Unfortunate- 
ly they did not meet. 

East. Yale and Cornell. Neither 
were defeated or tied. 

South. Vanderbilt and Washing- 
ton & Lee. 





Eighteen players were killed or 
died from football injuries during the 
season. Nine of these were high 
school students; five, college play- 
ers; four, professionals, semi-profes- 
sionals, members of athletic club 
teams. The most unusual fatality 
was that of Chester Mares, fullback 
on Willoughby, O., semi-pro. team. 
Chewing tobacco caught in his throat 
as he was knocked down while catch- 
ing a pass. He strangled to death. 

Probably the most singular novelty 
of the season was the appearance of 
rubber trousers—worn by Army, 
Pittsburgh and West Virginia players 
on rainy playing fields. Compara- 
tively light in weight and slippery as 
an eel’s hips, the player thus equipped 
has his opponents at a considerable 
disadvantage. It is probable that the 
Rules Committee will afford the rub- 
ber trouser legislative recognition. 


A double span of football life has 
been the portion of E. W. Garbisch, 
Captain-elect of the Army team for 
1924. Seven years ago Garbisch was 
awarded his university insignia at 
Washington and Jefferson. Entering 
West Point in 1921, he was enabled to 
continue his career owing to the non- 
existence of the regular intercollegiate 
football restrictions. 
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A Penny Paper 


Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., the fourth 
to bear his famous name, is about to 
undertake a new method of rolling pen- 
nies into the Vanderbilt coffers. On 
Dec. 10 is to appear in the streets 
of San Francisco the //lustrated Daily 
Herald, “a tabloid picture newspaper.” 

Its blurb says: “This newspaper 
will picture local, national and inter- 
national news and events by actual 
photographs. Other features: United 
News despatches, leased wire coast des- 
patches, household and fashion pages, 
sports and children’s pages, harbor and 
shipping news and an unrivaled comic 
section. ... Clean, fearless and inde- 
pendent. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., Edi- 
tor and Publisher.” 

All this will be purchasable for “lc 
on the streets—25c by the month.” 


“Machines Do It” 

Bruce Bliven, former managing editor 
of The New York Globe, former Di- 
rector of the School of Journalism at 
the University of Southern California, 


and contributor to many magazines, is | 
well qualified to discuss the subject of | 


journalism. He does so, in an article 
titled Our Changing Journalism in The 
Atlantic Monthly for December. 

“The public,” says Mr. Bliven in 
effect, “is always asking about news- 
paper morals. But equally important 
with newspaper morals is newspaper in- 
telligence. And both of them are 
changing drastically, dangerously, be- 
cause of mechanical progress.” 

The telephone and the typewriter 
have played havoc with 
English. High speed rotary presses, 
stereotyping, typesetting machines, 
color presses, rotogravure, the electric 
telegraphic typewriter have all added 
their quotas to the impersonality, haste 
and complexity of journalism. They 


have increased the size of papers, so | 
that all the profit must be made—and | 


often some of the expense borne—by 
advertising revenues. They have made 
the production of a newspaper an enter- 
prise for large capital, with the con- 


sequent driving out of the old editor- | 
owner and the shift of command from | 
the editorial to the business and cir- 


culation departments. 

The result has been the “ready-made” 
newspaper—a paper full of syndicated 
news (i. e., identical articles furnished 
from one source to a large group of 
papers), syndicated “features”, even syn- 
dicated editorials made of “boiler plate” 
(articles set in type on the face of metal 


” 


plates, a column in width), “matrices 
(composition molds bearing the imprint 
of type, pictures, etc., into which it is 
only necessary to pour type metal) and 
“patent insides” (sheets of newspaper 
printed on one side, with articles, ad- 
vertisements, etc., furnished principally 
to country newspapers. On the blank 
side the editor places his own articles, 
advertisements, etc. The newspaper 
when folded gives such a result as this: 
Pages 1, 4, 5, 8, product of the local 


journalistic | 

























The privilege of 
the multitude 


The choice of the 
discerning few 


Personal Stationery 


with monogram or name and 
address in our “engraving 
de luxe’’ on sheet and en- 
velope flap is among the most 
distinctive of Christmas gifts. 


Monte Carlo Box 


For Home or Club Use 


Good bond paper, size 5% x 8, in 
white, grey, buff, blue or pink. 
Marked with fine raised letters in 
gold, maroon, blue, jade 
or black. 200 single sheets (100 
marked—100 plain) or 100 double 
sheets with 100 envelopes, preveté 
$2.00. For marking entire 200 single 
sheets add 50c. f combination of 
monogram on hae? and address on 
envelope desired, add 50c. 


Mail your Christmas orders today. 


Gifts of ‘Distinction 


You will want some for yourself also. 













Strathmore Parchment 


Ideal for Men 


Cabinet as ictured above. 125 
sheets and 125 envelopes. Monarch 
size, 7% x Marked with six 
lines or less in blue or black. 
paid $7.50. 

Same cabinet in Strathmore script, 
with vellum-like writing surface. 
Prepaid $7.90. 

Similar cabinet of Danish bond, 250 
sheets and 250 envelopes, all marked. 
Prepaid $9.75. 


Every 


box sent by parcel post within 5 days, securely packed in corrugated shipping cases. 


Enclose check or money-order. 
We urge comparison. 


DE LUXE STATIONERY CO., Dept. T 





For points West of Mississippi River, add 20c. 


Samples gladly submitted. 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Christmas for Him 


SIX OF ENGLAND’s Best GOLF BALLS—$6.00 
IN AN ATTRACTIVE BOX 
EITHER CONCAVE MESH OR RECESSED MARKING 


Twelve Dollars the Dozen 
The Utmost in Golf Ball Construction 


“WIMBAR ” 


13-15 WASHINGTON PLACE 


NEW YORK CITY 


THE HUNTLY PUTTER 


HENDRY & BISHOP IRON 


HEADS—SORBO CLEANERS 


OCOBO SPORTS PLASTER 














This Christmas 
Give Golf Balls 


This answers that perplexing ques- 
tion “What shall I give him?”—and 
nothing could please him more. 
Give him a box of Silver Kings, 
“king o’them all,”the largest selling 
golf ball in the world—or Radio 
Crowns, the finest American made 
ball. Both are dependable and 
durable—and held in highest esteem 
by golfers all over America. 


o§ — $33 EDE Ee $3 
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“King O’Them All” 
Occasionally Challenged 
—Never Equalled 


Used by the winners of more than 
forty open championships. 


By the Box— $12.00 a Dozen 
o§ oF 22D EL se 


Radio Crown 











“Its Crowning Virtue 
is Distance” 


A Popular Ball 
Wherever Played 


By the Box—$g.co a Dozen 


Sold by Club Professionals and all 
good Sporting Goods Stores—orsent 
by mail, postage prepaid, direct by 
John Wanamaker, Dept. 156 F, 
Broadway at 8th Street, New York. 
All orders promptly filled. 


John Wanamaker 
New York 
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newspaper office, pages 2, 3, 6, 7, 
“patent insides” made up by the manu- 
facturer.) 

Last, and perhaps most important of 
the products of the mechanical revolu- 
tion in journalism is the multiple owner- 
ship of newspapers, by which one man 
may control newspapers over the entire 
country. On this matter, Mr. Bliven 
can speak with especial poignancy, for 
he joined the staff of the Globe 
in 1919, and was its managing editor 
last May when Frank A. Munsey 





Bruce Briiven 


He is qualified to discuss 


amalgamated it into his group of Man- 
hattan journals. Says Mr. Bliven: 

“Today, one may own an_ unlimited 
number of papers scattered from coast 
to coast, identical as to their telegraphic 
news, their “features,” many of their 
important editorials; and identical in 
policy even in their handling of local 
news... 

“William Randolph Hearst is, of 
course, the outstanding example of the 
“chain” newspaper proprietor. His pa- 
pers in New York, Boston, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Atlanta, Detroit and other cities, 
are replicas of one another. Every im- 
portant editorial appears in all of them 
simultaneously, and, theoretically at 
least, reaches within 24 to 36 hours fully 
a fifth of all the homes in the United 
States. Not only is this true, but Mr. 
Hearst sells his various features to in- 
dependent newspapers in cities where 
he is not yet represented. Arthur Bris- 
bane’s daily column, for instance, ap- 
pears in more than 60 papers. The 
Hearst telegraphic news services are 
sold to hundreds of journals, as are his 
syndicated cartoon strips, the work of 
his large corps of professional humor- 
ists, his daily advice to the lovelorn, 
his serials for women. 

“This syndication makes it possible 
for Mr. Hearst to pay salaries which 
are far beyond the means of the sin- 
gle newspaper. Not only among his 
employees but those of competing syn- 
dicates, salaries of $50,000 or $60,000 
for authors and cartoonists are not un- 


! 





common, while a few. go well beyond 
the $100,000 mark. This results in 
semi-monopolistic coritrol, if not of the 
best journalistic brains, at least of the 
most popular; and increases the diffi- 
culty faced by the isolated newspaper 
seeking to survive in competition with 
the member of a chain. . . . To have 
so large a proportion of the country’s 
press in the hands of two or three men 
or corporations seems to me a menace 
in itself. ... 

“It is possible, of course, that the 
reaidng public may in time become sa- 
tiated with its highly perfumed gar- 
bage.... The utmost we have the 
right to expect is that the country may 
be brought to realize in what direction 
its press is moving, and with -what 
speed.” 


The Tardy “Ledger” 

There are only a few agencies which 
furnish foreign news in these United 
States, and they, to say the least, have 
their limitations. So a few ambitious 
and wealthy newspapers have set up 
their own foreign news services. Not 
the least of these services is that of the 
Public Ledger (Philadelphia). Of this 
service the Ledger is very proud, speaks 
of it frequently and devotes a special 
page of its paper to featuring it. 

On Nov. 30, the Ledger published a 
despatch dated “Hongkong, Nov. 29”, 
which began: “When news was re- 
ceived of the election of Marshal Tsao 
Kun as President of China, a meeting 
of Dr. Sun’s Cabinet was held in Can- 
ton.” Thereupon followed the text of 
a proclamation issued by Dr. Sun. 

Unfortunately Marshal Tsao Kun 
was elected President about six weeks 
earlier and shortly thereafter (under 
date of Oct. 9) the news of Dr. Sun’s 
proclamation was brought to this coun- 
try by the Associated Press. A run- 
ning head over the Ledger’s account, 
appearing more than a month later, said 
“Foreign News Service by Wire and 
Wireless.” 


MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things.” 








In Jersey City, it became known 
that on Oct. 2 Burton S. Tucker, “un- 
sophisticated country youth,” 16, had 
married Mrs, Susan O. Simpson, 
“wealthy hotel owner said to 
be about 50.” 

In Corunna, near Madrid, a mother 
and datighter simultaneously gave 
birth to sons. Gesticulating relatives 
swarmed about to inspect. Hearty 
toasts were drunk. The new-born 
nephew and uncle, who much resem- 
bled one another, were accidentally 
“mixed up.” 

The babies will never know their 
true relationship. 


In Manhattan, at Johnny Leppig’s 
“restaurant and social hall,” John 
Huine, weight 350, ate (in one sit- 
ing) 53 hot dogs, won the “champion- 
ship” from Val Menges, who ate 44, 
fainted. 
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THE CORN EXCHANGE BANK 


WILLIAM AND BEAVER STREETS 
AND FIFTY-THREE OTHER LOCATIONS IN GREATER NEW YORK 


The Bank Owes to Depositors...............002............. 


To Pay This Amount We Have: 


Statement— December 1, 1923 








renee * dential veeeeeeeee $221,501,383.04 





Cash, Checks on Other Banks, U. S. Government Securities, 


Demand Loans (Secured) ...................... 
Bonds, Time Loans, Mortgages and Real Estate 


Leela dicecleaahhd ol iciidsiemeepananithiaennsonmaccnchalee $157,492,635.94 


Tes ees 


REE TNS $243,543,338.53 


es) aa al _. $22,041.955.49 


Our branch system enables us to give our depositors, in addition to the regular banking service, the following 


Special Services 


Pay checks for employees can be cashed at any of our fifty-four offices from 9 
A. M. to 5:30 P. M. daily except Saturdays, Sundays and Holidays, and on 


Saturdays from 9 A. M. to 3:30 P. M. 


Deposits can be made at the head office or any of the branches, to be credited to 
the depositor’s account at the head office or branch where the account is carried. 


Arrangements can be made to have depositors checks payable at any or all of 
our fifty-four different locations in the City of New York. 


Deposits of cash can be made and cash forwarded by express to depositors 
located within seventy-five miles of New York City, without expense. 


Trust Department 


HE Trust Department, under the management of 

a thoroughly experienced Trust Officer, brings to 
estates, trusts, and guardianships, the high degree of 
technical skill required for their proper administra- 
tion and avoids the dangers common in individual 
management—inexperience, error of judgment, dis- 
honesty, ete. 


Investment Department 


OUR Investment Department supplies the best ob- 
tainable information as to bonds and_ stocks— 
United States, State and Municipal securities and 
Mortgages, and executes orders for the purchase and 
sale of securities through responsible Brokers, 

This Department is not organized to dispose of any 
securities that the bank has on hand or wishes to sell, 
but is an effort to place at the use of its depositors and 
friends the very best information possible. 





The Corn Exchange Safe Deposit Co, 


with a Capital of $1,000,000, with 28,000 boxes rented, operates vaults in various branches 
Its facilities are available to all of our depositors, 


of The Corn Exchange Bank. 






Foreign Department 


E i the traveling public we offer our Travelers Let- 
ters of Credit available in all parts of the world. 


We also sell Travelers Checks to those who may 
prefer this means of carrying their funds. 


We facilitate the importing and exporting of mer- 
chandise by issuing to our customers Commercial Let- 
ters of Credit. 


Collections are made on all parts of the world, 


We draw Bills of Exchange on all the principal 
Centres of Europe, Canada and South America. 


The Manager of our Foreign Department is always 
ready to advise our customers on any question that 
may arise in financing import or export business and 
his long experience relating to foreign business is 
always at the disposal of our clients. 
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By Micuaet Pupin 


From Immigrant 





Scribner Christmas Book-Shelf 








The Complete Poems 
of Robert Louis 
Stevenson 
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A Son at the Front 
By Edith Wharton 


“Extraordinary power and 
beauty.’’-—Wm. Lyon 
Phelps. $2.00 


RN 


Captures 
By Jobn Galsworthy 


Stories by a master of the 
short-story form. 
Fourth printing. $2.00 


> § 


Tut, Tut! Mr. Tutt 
By Arthur Train 


Epbraim Tutt as the bero of 
eight new episodes. Third 
printing. $2.00 


mn 


The Hope of 
Happiness 
By Meredith Nicholson 


A fine and engrossing mod- 
ern novel. $2.00 


gn 


Holland Under Queen 
Wilhelmina 
By Prof. A. J. Barnouw 


A concise and interesting 
history. Illustrated. $3.00 


a 


The Children’s Rible 


By H. A. Sherman and 
C. F. Kent 

Now in its fifth large print- 
ing. A book approved by 
clergy and educators every- 
where. $3.50 


to Inventor 
amazing life story of a great 
American scientist, once a Serbian he rds- 


boy, unfolds an inspiring romance of sci- 
Second printing. Illustrated. $4.00 


By Proressor A. T. OLMSTEAD 


History of Assyria 


This colorful account of the life cycle of a great empire is 
one of the finest historical narratives ever written. 





gravure portrait, 


Illustrated. $7.50 


By the Rr. Hon. Winston S. CuurcHILi 


The World Crisis, 1915 


The second book in a great masterwork of historical 


writing, dealing with the most dramatic year of the war. 


By the same author: With maps. $6.50 


The World Crisis, IQII-1914 With maps. $6.50 


By Water Damroscu 


My Musical Life 


These recollections of perhaps the best-known figure in the 
musical world of America form one of the most readable and il- 
luminating musical memoirs ever published. 

Illustrated. $4.00 


By Proressor E. M. East 
Mankind at the Crossroads 


A startling book by the former Acting Chief of the Statistics 
Division of the United States Food Administration which shows 
the world to be dangerously near the margin of starvation. 

Illustrated. $3.50 


By Wo. Lyon PHELPs 


As I Like It 


Brilliant and witty discussions of the books, plays, and timely 
questions of the day by a foremost critic who has come more and 
more to occupy the position of friend and adviser to the reading 
public. $2.00 


New Books for Boys and Girls 
Sir WALTER Scorr’s Quentin Durward 


celebrates its hundredth anniversary this year by appear- 
ing ina new edition with beautiful full-color illustrations by 
. C. BossERON CHAMBERS. $3.50 


By KENNETH GRAHAME 


The Wind in 
the Willows 


A new edition, with delightful illustrations in color and 
line by Nancy BARNHART. $3.00 








Many of them never before pub- 
lished except in a limited edition. Photo- 
$4.00 


The Short Stories of 


° / > 
Robert Louis Stevenson ,\ ok 


The first one-volume collection. $2.50 






By Wirtram Harris ARNOLD 


Second 


Ventures in Book Collecting 3yi, 
A bookof rarecharm. With photographs and facsimiles. $3.50 


ONE-DOLLAR EDITION 


The Americanization 
of Edward Bok 
Fourth very large printing 
of this edition, the 28th 
printing of this book. $1.00 


Es 


ONE-DOLLAR EDITION 


Theodore Roosevelt’s 
Letters to His Children 


Seco.d large printing of 
this edition. $1.00 


BY 


Companionable Books 
By Henry van Dyke 


“The actual and positive 
best which the craft of criti- 
cism in the English lan- 
guage has in recent years 
produced.” 

—Sir Sidney Colvin. 

Fourth large printing. 
Cloth, $2.00; leather, $3.00 


FY 


American Artists 
By Royal Cortissoz 


Studies of many of the most 
significant , figures i in Amer- 
ican painting. A valuable 
contribution to the bistory 


of our art. $3.00 
ca 
BS 
From McKinley to 
Harding 


By H. H. Koblsaat 


An illuminating volume of 

reminiscences by one who 

was “‘brutal friend”’ to five 

Presidents. Illustrated. 
$3.00 
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IMAGINARY INTERVIEWS 


! (During the Past Week the Daily Press Gave Extensive Publicity to the Following Men 


| and Women. 


Let Each Explain to You Why His Name Appeared in the Headlines.) 








Nikolai Lenin: “From Prague it 
was reported that Professor Schlosser, 
chief surgeon of the German University 
there, had been asked to go to Moscow 

, to perform an operation on me for 
| brain tumor.” 


Alvaro Obregon, President of 
Mexico: “From Celaya, it was reported 
that I, seriously ill, had suffered a re- 
lapse.” 

Mustapha Kemal Pasha, President 
of Turkey: “From Constantinople it 
was reported that I, ill with heart dis- 
ease, ‘had apparently suffered a re- 
lapse.’ ” 

Vicente Blasco Ibanez, Spanish 
author: “It was reported that I, ‘seri- 
ously ill from an undetermined ail- 
ment,’ was taken from the S.S. Fran- 
conia at Colon, C. Z., and removed to a 
hospital there.” 

Frank Norris, Califortiia author: 
“Johan Bojer, Norwegian writer stop- 
ping at the Whitcomb Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, stated that in his opinion I am 
the world’s greatest novelist.” 

Mme. Lois Selfridge, mother of 
Gordon Selfridge, London merchant: 
“I was among the passengers that ar- 
rived in Manhattan on the Olympic. 
Said the newspapers: ‘Mme. Selfridge 
is now in her 90th year, although few 
of those who conversed with her on the 
ship would believe it, so alert and active 
is she in every sense.’” 

John J. Pershing: “In Paris Prime 
Minister Poincaré and wife gave a din- 
ner in my honor. Those present in- 
cluded: Myron T. Herrick, the Ameri- 
can Ambassador; Marshals Foch, 
Joffre, Pétain, d’Esperey.” 

Ganna Walska McCormick: “In 
Chicago, Miss Elizabeth McCormick, 
second cousin of my husband, Harold 
F. McCormick, gave a dinner for the 
McCormick family. The newspapers 
reported that Mrs. Edith Rockefeller 
McCormick and I ‘confronted each 
other in seats of honor.’ Mrs. Rocke- 
feller McCormick was escorted by Ed- 
ward Krenn, Viennese architect. They 
later went to the Batik Ball.” 


. 7 . 


Grover Cleveland Bergdoll, slack- 
er: “In Berlin I filed a damage suit 
for $150,000 against Corliss Hooven 
Griffis, an American Army officer now 
in jail at Mossbach in connection 
iwith an attempt to kidnap me last 
Summer (Time, Aug. 20, 27).” 


Mrs. Calvin Coolidge: ‘“Accom- 
panied by Assistant Secretary of War 
Davis, I went to Fort Myer, a cavalry 
post near Washington, spent half an 
hour under the instruction of riding ex- 





| a terrific wind blowing. 


perts. The newspapers pointed out that 
I did some riding in my girlhood days, 
said that I am expected to accompany 
the President on his early morning 
canters when I again master the art.” 


William Butler Yeats, Irish poet: 
“On being notified that the 1923 Nobel 
Prize for Literature (£7,500) had been 
awarded to me, I was reported to have 
said: ‘If it is small, we (my wife and 
1) will spend it and be rich. If it is 
large, we will invest it and be sub- 
stantial.’ ” 


Gabriele d’Annunzio, Italian sol- 
dier-poet: “At Gardone, Italy, I stayed 
in my garden while rain was falling and 
When mem- 
bers of my household urged me to take 
shelter from the elements, I replied: ‘I 
must hear the sound of the waves, the 
whistle of the wind and the fall of the 
raindrops. To write one must be next 
to nature!’ Next day found me in bed 
with a severe attack of tonsilitis, Said 
the Daily News, New York newspaper : 
‘What our poets need most is not to get 
next to nature, but to get next to them- 
selves. As for d’Annunzio, he ought at 
least to have his tonsils removed.’ ” 


Hiram Johnson: “Under the Head- 
line GOD FORBID!, The New York 
Evening World published an editorial 
which said: ‘Hiram Johnson’s notion 
of a foreign policy for the United States 
boils down to this: Never go near a 
“council” table at which any other na- 
tion has a right to speak. Never con- 
fer. Never listen. The attitude of the 
United States toward other nations 
must always be: “We do not argue with 
you. We tell you.” Debate is un-Amer- 
ican... . Watch for earthquakes, 
famines and the like. These visitations 
afford a chance to point to good-samar- 
itanism. ... Never try to understand 
Europe. . . . Be as selfish as you like.’ ” 


Samuel M. Vauclain, President of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works: “In 
a public meeting in the office of the 
Mayor of Philadelphia, sentiment was 


| overwhelmingly opposed to making the 


| vote was 403 to 43. 


proposed Sesqui-Centennial Exposi- 
tion (in Philadelphia, 1926) an exhibi- 
tion of international proportions. The 
Opposition to the 
international project was led by E. T. 
Stotesbury and myself. The fair will 
therefore be held exclusively under the 
auspices of Philadelphia.” 


Mrs. Woodrow Wilson: “On Oct. 
15, Henry C. Bergheimer, manager of 
an Atlantic City jewelry store owned 
by me, died. Last week it became 
known that he had left an estate valued 
at $6,000. I was named as the sole 
legatee.” 











What's 


COMING 
thisWINTER? 


Will business pick up 
—or slump: 


What will happen to 
prices? 


How about the credit 
situation? 


The Babson Barometer Letter 
just off the press, gives you the 
unbiased facts together with 
scientific forecasts — that you 
may judge coming conditions and 
govern yourself accordingly. 


If you'd like a copy of this Special 
Report, gratis,— 


Tear Out the MEMO—Now! 


Babdson’s 
Reports 
on Business 


MEMO for Your Secretary 


Write Babson Statistical Organi- 
zation, Babson Park, Mass., as 
follows: Please send, without 
obligation, copy of your Barome- 
ter Letter No. Z21 and book- 
let “Steady Business Profits” ex- 
plaining the Babson Method. 


pt SS RRR Sees eee, 
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are often the deciding facter in 


illness. Tycos tells you when to 
call the doctor. Safeguard your 
children’s health by always having 
a Tycos Fever Thermometer in your 
medicine chest. At your druggist 
today. 
Write for booklet, “Childhood, Youth 
and Old Age.” 


/nstrument Companies 
Rochester, N. ¥., U. 8. A. 
Canadian Plant: 

Tycos Bldg., 110 Church St., Toronto 


There’s a feos or Ir Thermometer for 
every purpose A-133 














HARPER & BROTHERS 


PUBLISHERS BL + SINCE 1817 
49 East 33d Street, New York, N. Y. 













A Christmas Miscellany 






Lummox 
By Fannie Hurst 






The Harp 


Weaver: Other Poems 
By Edna St. Vincent Millay 






EYWOOD BROUN says that “Lummox” 

is “perhaps the most thrilling of the 
books we have recently enjoyed. Miss Hurst’s 
mastery of dialogue is almost magical and 
she can make an emotion rise up and stalk 
before the reader. It is a book of tremendous 
power and interest.” Here is one of the most 
talked about and distinguished novels of the 
season—one not to be missed. $2.00 








‘THE exquisite title poem in this new vol- 
ume by America’s most distinguished 
young poet is the winner of the i922 Pulitzer 
Prize for Poetry. Many of the other poems 
are here published for the first time. $2.00. 


In uniform binding, “A Few Figs From 
Thistles” and “The Lamp and the Bell.” 
Each $1.50 








Jo Ellen 


By Alexander Black 






The Happy Isles 


By Basil King 






NOTHER fascinating book by the 
author of “The Great Desire.” “The 
heroine has a most striking personality. One 
reads of her with as much interest as if she 
were a real flesh and blood character. ‘This 
novel adds more than one significant figure 
to Mr. Black’s gallery of living characters. 
Like all his work it has a tingle and a dis- 
tinctive quality.” The Kansas City Journal 
Post. $2.00 






66 HE HAPPY ISLES is persistently en- 

tertaining and appealing. It fills the 
reader’s mind in the reading; it grows upon 
him in the recollection. Among the many 
novels Mr. King has written during the past 
twenty years or more, it is unquestionably his 
best story. A notable novel.” E, F. Edgett 
in the Boston Evening Transcript. $2.00 




















Grover 
The Man 


Cleveland: and the Statesman 
By Robert McElroy 


With an Introduction 


By Elihu Root 


The Alabaster 


Box 
By James Lane Allen 







HE story of a man who dared practice 

all the virtue that was in him. A tale 
with a singular and moving beauty, full of 
the spirit of the old South. Made up in 
charming gift book binding, this new story 
by the author of “A Kentucky Cardinal,” will | 
delight you. $1.25 







FASCINATING biography by one of 
the really great figures of our time. 
“Dr. McElroy’s two volumes deserve a place 
among the few political biographies that 
stand out conspicuously as literature.” Law- 

rence F. Abbott, New York Herald. 
Two volumes, boxed, $10.00 





















The Able 
McLaughlins 


By Margaret Wilson 


Adventures in 


Journalism 


By Philip Gibbs 









Winner, among 739 manuscripts submitted, 
of the Harper Prize Novel Contest 





NOTHER vivid and sensational inside 
story by one of the world’s greatest 
journalists. It is a book notable for its swift 664 ASILY the most significant book by a 
character sketches of people both famous and woman that has come from the West 
infamous, and for the light it throws on the Books in several years. The perfect simplicity with 
varied and significant episodes in half the Are Sold which she tells the story of the little group 






Wherever 














countries of the world during the last quarter of Scotch immigrants in Iowa is truly admir- 
of a century. $2.50 able.” Baltimore Sun. $2.00 
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MILESTONES 





Engaged. Robert H. McAdoo, 26, 
son of ex-Secretary of the Treasury 
William G. McAdoo, by a former wife, 
to Miss Lorraine Arnold Rowan, 19, of 
Pasadena, 


Engaged. Charles J. Hubbard, 21, 
captain of the Harvard football eleven 
which was decisively defeated by Yale 
in its final game, to Miss Anna H. 
Fuller of Cambridge. 


Married. Ellis A. Gimbel, Jr., of 
Philadelphia (Gimbel Bros., dry goods), | 


to Miss Virginia Louise Newman of 
New Orleans. (Louis) Richard Gimbel 
was his brother’s best man. Six of the 
eleven ushers were Gimbels. 


Married. Mrs. Dorothy Park Ben- 
jamin Caruso, widow of Enrico Caruso, 


to Captain G. A. Ingram of the British | 


Army, in London. 

Married. Mrs. Irene Castle Tre- 
man, dancer, 29, to Major Frederic Mc- 
Laughlin, 45, coffee merchant, former- 
ly Captain of the Onwentsia Club polo 
team, in Chicago. 


Divorced. Mme. Takani Miura, 
Japanese prima donna, from Dr. Mas- 
ataro Miura, vitamine expert, professor 
in Tokyo University, in Tokyo. 
Viscountess 


Died. Morley, 83, 


widow of Viscount John Morley (who | 


died two months ago) at Wimbledon, 
England, in her sleep. Her existence 
was not generally known. 
mention of her in standard reference 
works, and she never went into Society. 
She took no part in his public activi- 
ties and never went to Court. It is said 
that when Lord Morley met her she was 
unable, under English law, to procure 


There is no | 


POINT with PRIDE 





After a cursory view of Time's 
summary of events, the Generous 
Citizen points with pride to: 


An instrument 36 feet long (P. 19.) 


An English novelist “friendly and so 


human.” (P. 15.) 





a divorce from her then husband, and he | 


(Lord Morley) was therefore unable to 
make her his legal wife until several 
years later, 

Died. Robert Threshie Reid, 
Baron Loreburn, 77, at Deal, England. 
He was Lord Chancellor of England, 
1905-1912. In 1907 he visited Canada 
—the first Lord Chancellor to leave 
England while in office since Car- 
dinal Wolsley accompanied Henry VIII 
to France to the Field of Cloth of 
Gold in 1520. 


Died. Martha Mansfield, cinema 
actress, 23, in San Antonio, Tex. The 
flimsy, hoop-skirted Civil War costume 
which she wore as leading woman in 
The Warrens of Virginia took fire from 
a smoker’s match. She appeared in 
other cinemas (Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde, The Perfect Lover, Potash and 
Perlmutter). 


Died. Philippe Daudet, 14, son of 
Léon Daudet (French Royalist leader), 
grandson of Alphonse Daudet (writer), 
in Paris, suicide, by shooting himself 
in a taxicab. 


An instructor in Congressional eti- 


CP. 3.) 


quette. 


, 


The effects of “conscious insincerity.’ 


| (P. 14.) 


America’s youngest archbishop. (P. 
18.) 


Music that delights and drama that 
(P. 13.) 


points a moral. 


A poppy-hued celebration, (P. 11.) 


Street sweepers—they are shown con- 


(P. 13.) 


sideration. 


(P. 31.) 


Six of the eleven ushers. 


Stage rain even more realistic than 


(P. 16.) 


that in Rain. 


A double span of football life. (P. 
24.) 


(P. 6.) 


“A second Mount Vernon.” 


The sensible resolutions of the House 


(Po 41) 


of Romanov. 


A poet who will now “invest it and 


(P. 29.) 


be substantial.” 


A public man whose enthusiasm is 


(P. 6.) 


greater than his means, 


- 





A frugal potter with popular pots. 
(Pe i5.) 


Political satire, newly wrapped and 
delivered to the American stage. (P. 
16.) 
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The Life of 


CESARE 
BORGIA 


Swashbuckler, poet, brawler 
and patron of the arts, states- 
man, general and debauchee, 
prelate of the Roman Church 
and proven homicide, Cesare 
Borgia was the most fasci- 
nating character of his day. 
This exciting biography by 
the most colorful writer of 
our times is stranger and 
more gripping than fiction. 
Illustrated, $4.50. 


BRENTANO’S 
Publishers New York 


OTST RENE TAINOTS 

















Wy, 


BUIRIEINE ATI 


writes of 


JANET MARCH 
by Floyd Dell 
Author of “ Moon-Calf ” 


“A picture of our own times 
and the times immediately 
precedent drawn with aston- 
ishing fidelity, vigor and vi- 
As faithful and inter- 
delineation of at 


tality. 
esting a 
least three segments of pres- 
ent day American society as 


could well be desired. More- 
over a book that has the 
unmistakable breath of life in 
it—a book whose reputation 
may of necessity be transitory 
because it deals so entirely 
with current problems—but a 
book that nevertheless is in 
aim and accomplishment ex- 
cellent, sustained and true.” 


At All Bookstores $2.50 Net 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 
220 West 42nd St., New York 














AQUAZONE 
; ALKALINUS | 





* A Sparkling Oxygen Table Water 
Spells Energy - Dispels Fatigue 


fii Aquazone Corporation 


342 Madison Avenue 
Telephone Vanderbilt 6434 New York 


t 





Our product is now carried 
at your Club. We should 
very much like to have you 


try it at your convenience. 
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Summep up in a word, the 
superiorities of the famous 
long Durham-Duplex Blades 
resolve themselves into a sur- 
passing degree of shaving 
comfori—‘ priceless ** to over 
eleven million He-men. 










Interchangeable Blades 5oc for package of 5 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Factories :—Jersey City; Sheffield; Paris; 
‘oronto 


Sales Representatives in all Countries 
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VIEW with ALARM 





Having perused well the chronicle of 
the week, the Vigilant Patriot views 
with alarm: 


Highly perfumed garbage. (P. 26.) 


An uncle and a nephew who will 
never know which is which. (P. 26.) 


Fred. C. Putnam, “Father of the 
Races.” (P. 6.) 


The pusillanimous result of a fever. 
CP..48) 


Dr. Sun’s new lease of life. (P. 12.) 


Condemnation of a newer and better 


Tokyo. (P. 12.) 


The prospect of even more pennies 
rolling into the Vanderbilt coffers. (P. 
25.) 


The backwardness of American 


schoolboys. (P. 20.) 


A proposed increase in U. S. Army 
(P. 4.) 


personnel. 


Rowdies who spat upon, kicked a 


(P. 8.) 


woman, 


A discomfiting distinction between a 
“paper knife” and a “paper cutter.” 
CP. 15.) 


Photographers. who “make” Presi- 
dential candidates. (P. 6.) 


Ether—it isn’t as kind to men as to 
vegetables. (P. 20.) 


Malingering (?) by the heads of 
nations. (P. 29.) 


(P. 25.) 


“Patent insides.” 
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Start Now 





Make 1924 


Your Most Prosperous Year 


HE extraordinary rush for Pelmanism that marked 
the present year is still continuing. 

Exceptionally heavy mails are bringing the Institute 
thousands of letters from men and women who are 
«letermined to make 1924 the most prosperous year of 
their lives. 


QUESTIONS TO ASK YOURSELF 


WHAT TO DO IN ORDER TO MAKE 
BETTER USE OF YOUR MENTAL POWERS 


Most people today are living half lives. 

Their mental engines are running at half speed. 

They are not making use of their men‘al resources. 

If they did they would leave most 
of their competitors standing still. 

For the majority of the people today 
are troubled with all kinds of inertias, 
which are keeping them down below 
the level to which their natural abilities 
would otherwise carry them. 

As Dr. Arthur Hadfield, of the 
Neurological War Hospital, has said: 
“We are living far below the limits 
of our possible selves, and there are 
open to us resources of power which 
will free us for a life of energy and 
strength.” 

In order to become successful we 
must free our energies from these 
clogging inertias, open up the reser- 
voirs of power which exist in every 
brain and make our minds keen and 
efficient. 

Readers have at their service a 
method which will enable them to do 
this. And the best time to begin is 


20 QUESTIONS 


Make a test of your efficiency today by answering for 

yourself the following questions: 

1. Are you a first-class organizer? 

Have you a Directive Power? 

Can you originate valuable ideas? 

Are you a logical reasoner? 

. Do you remain calm and unflurried when faced with a 
crisis ? 

6. Can you master difficult subjects easily? 

7. Have you a Strong Personality? 

8. Have you a Strong Will? 

9. Are you a persuasive talker? 

10. Can you sell goods or services? 

11. Can you convince people who are doubtful or even hostile? 

12. Do you decide quickly and correctly? 

13. Can your solve knotty problems easily? 

14. Have you an accurate and ready memory? 


15. Can you remember dates, statistics, faces, telephone numbers, 
and long lists of facts? 


16. Can you remember details.as well as main principles? 


17. Can you concentrate your mind on one thing for a long 
time? 


wv 
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Judge Ben B. Lindsey, 


founder of the famous 
Juvenile Court system, says: 

Pelmanism is a big, vital, significant contribu- 
tion to the mental life of America. 1 have the 
deep conviction that it is going to strike at the 
very root of individual failure, for | see in it a 
now new power, a great driving force.’’ 


18. Can you work hard without suffering from brain fag? 

19. Are you ready to take responsibility ? 

20. Are you earning a larger income than you were a year ago? 
If you are not satisfied with the answers you give 

to a good many of these questions, then you should use 

the coupon printed on this page and obtain, free of 

charge, full particulars of the Pellmian Course. 


DEFECTS BANISHED 


Amongst the defects which keep so many men and women 
back are: 
Forgetfulness 
Brain-Fag 
Inertia 
Weakness of Will 
Lack of Ideas 


Shyness 

Lack of System 

Procrastination 

Slowness 

Mental Confusion 
Pelmanism banishes these and many other 

defects. It sweeps them away. It makes 

your brain keen, fresh, vigilant, and re- 

liant. It renews your vigor. It enables you 

to press on unfalteringly to your goal. 


QUALITIES DEVELOPED 


Here are some of the qualities Pelmanism 
develops. They are qualities of the utmost 
practical value to you, whatever your posi- 
tion in life may be: 


Indefiniteness 
Timidity 

Mind Wandering 
Indecision 


Personality 
Enthusiasm 
—Self-Confidence 
—Driving-Power 
Self-Control 
—Tact 
—Reliability 
Salesmanship 
Originality 
-Memory 


—Concentration 
—Observation 
—Perception 
—Judgment 
—Initiative 
—Will-Power 
—Decision 
—Resourcefulness 
—Organizing Power 
—Forcefulness 


These are the qualities which make the 
difference between a leader and a follower, 
between one who dares and does and one 
who weakly drifts through life, between 
Success and Failure. And these are the 
qualities you can develop by means of 
Pelmanism. 


THE WILL TO WIN 


Make up your mind to develop these qualities. Have done 
with the second-rate and the back seats. Get to the front. Let 
only the best satisfy you. Let Pelmanism develop your powers 
to their fullest capacity. Show the world what you are and of 
what you are capable. Will to Win and Pelmanism will enable 
you to attain Success. Now is the time. Fill in the coupon 
printed on this page. Mail it today to the Pe!man Institute, 
2575 Broadway, New York City. By return mail you will! 
receive free full particulars of the famous Course that has 
enabled so many men and women to succeed and the full benefits 
of which you can now obtain for yourself on reduced terms. 


PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 6612, 2575 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


| PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 

] Suite 6612, No. 2575 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

1 Please send me, without obligation on my part, your free booklet, 
1 “ Scientific Mind Training.” 

! 
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ARWIN 07 BRYAN ‘ 


Was man created—or did he work his way upward through 
long and painful struggle from primitive apeman ancestors? 

For years men have asked this question. ‘Today the strug- 
gle is more bitter than ever. Churches aresbeing rocked and 
shaken by it—some states have passed laws to prohibit the 
teaching of Darwin’s doctrines. Associations of teachers and 
scientists have passed resolutions endorsing the theory of 
evolution positively. 

Today no man, woman or child can rest without answering 


the question—by turning to some international authority 
some one who has studied the subject from beginning to end, 
and has traced the truth back to its source. Oratory is not 
enough. Mere say-so is not enough. Knowledge based on 
known facts is the only trustworthy guide. 

In the midst of all the clamor, what do the footprints 
made in the mud thousands of centuries ago say? What is 
the answer of the oe rocks—the towering mountains—the 
Mississippi Delta? You will find the evidence in 


OUTLINE OF 


H. G. WELLS’ 


The New Illustrated Edition—4 Volumes 


A history that goes back 100,000,000 years — that traces man’s rude beginnings 500,000 years ago — that 
follows him down through the prehistoric ages to the Babylon of Nebuchadnezzar, the Athens of 
Pericles, the Egypt of Cleopatra, the Asia of Genghis Khan, the France of Napoleon, the England of 
Gladstone, the America of today, through the Great War and on into the future United States of the 
World — that gives ALL history as one story — that is Wells’. 


How Many of 
These Questions 
Can You Answer? 


Is the animal ancestry 
of man a fact? 

What one man inherited 
most of America? 

What German Emperor 
had a mania for fu- 
nerals and actually 
celebrated his own? 

What was the method 
of attack peculiar to 
the Athenians? 

What two words con- 


The interesting thing about Wells’ ‘‘Outline of History’ 
is that it gives you such a wonderful background for your 
daily news. It is one continuous story with the men of 
the Stone Age, the Egypt of the Pharaohs, the Legions 
of Cesar and Napoleon's Grenadiers. 

Wells unifies the past. More —he reveals that thread 
of human progress which has forever bound man to man 
the world over and from one age to another. 

President Hopkins of Dartmouth voiced the common 
opinion among educators when he said — “If you can read 
but one book during the year, that book should be Wells’ 

‘Outline of History’.” 
And the Review of Reviews 

What the Outline is to past history, the Review of Reviews 
is to current events. It interprets men and movements in 
terms that every alert American can understand and profit 
by. It gives you the boiled-down sap of world events, 
equips you with a background of facts against which to 
read your daily news. 

WHILE THIS ONE EDITION LASTS 


The low price we are offering on this great History is pos- 


tain the secret of Jewish power? 
What great mind was the chief fig- 


ure of 
tury? 


Europe in the 


17th cen- 


What treatment did Napoleon ac- 


cord the 
crown him? 


Pope who had come to 


Why did certain nations misshape 
children’s heads by bandaging? 


What is the meaning of 


FREE - 


questions answered by 
line of 
torical education. 


“pharaoh” ? 
The Folder of over 1000 


Wells’ Out- 
History—a complete his- 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW 


HISTORY 


sible only because we contracted for 100,000 sets at once. 
Perhaps you think that leaves plenty of time for you to 
get your copy? 

With any ordinary book that would be so, but not with 
Wells. We sold 90,000 copies of his one-volume edition 
in little over three months, and already more than half our 
100,000 are gone. The remainder won't last long. 

Will you look over this set now — while you can get the 
four volumes, revised and beautifully illustrated, at a fourth 
less than the original two-volume set would cost you even 
now in the bookstores— while you can have them sent to 
you postpaid, without expense, fora week’s FREE exami- 
nation, to be returned “‘collect"’ if you so decide, to be 
paid for only 25c a week if you wish to keep them? Z 

The covpon below is your answer. Use it! 4 


¢ TIME 

Jf 12-923 
REVIEW OF 

REVIEWS CORP. 


30 Irving Place 

New York 
You may send me on 
al approval, charges paid by 
MG you, Wells’ Outline of 
AN History, in the convenient 
¥ 4-volume, illustrated, library- 
size edition at the special reduced 
price. Alsoenter my subscription 
to the Review of Reviews for one full 
) year at its regular price. Also send me 
co FREE the folder of 1000 vital histor- 

V ical questions which Wells answers. 

I will either send you $1 in 5 days and $1 a 
S month for 11 months, or I will return the Wells’ 
7” history within a week, send you 25c for the first 
copy of the magazine delivered, and cancel this 


4 
LA order. 
Name 


Address. 


Occupation... 


For full cash with ordcr, send only $10.50 


YORK 
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